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BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM I do not care to be an alarmist or 
to raise vague thoughts of trouble 
and disaster in the minds of any members of the community. But as reasonable 
human beings we must recognize that it is now well toward six years since the 
panic of 1907. Prior to that date there had been periodical money stringencies, 
many of them resulting in suspensions of payment and the issuance of Clearing 
House certificates with disastrous consequences to those who were unable to get 
immediate means of payment. It is not unreasonable therefore, but wholly in 
accordance with the facts of past experience, to expect a similar difficulty at some 
time in the future. How soon will it come? I can not tell nor can anyone, yet 
there are symptoms that should not go unobserved. We have it on the authority 
of one of the leading bankers of the West, a man with thousands of country corre- 
spondent banks that never before, not even during the panic of 1907, did he expe- 
rience greater difficulty in meeting the demands upon him than during the past 
autumn. He was obliged to let his reserves run down, and his experience was that 
of many other bankers. There is good reason to fear the outcome if present condi- 
ticns are allowed to drift idly with the stream until they strike a rapid or a whirlpool. 


Extract from address by Hon. Carter Glass, Chairman Sub-Committee of House Committce on Banking and Currency, delivered before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, January, 1913. 
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Mr. Edgar G. Criswell was born in 
West Monterey, Pennsylavania, in April 
1872. He was educated at the public 
schools and at Mount Pleasant Institute, 
an academy at Mount Pleasant, Pa. 
Since 1891 he has been associated in 
many directions with newspaper and 
magazine work. The special training 
through which he has gone in the past 
six years with World’s Work prepared 
him for his present position as District 
Secretary. He was manager of the City 
and Land Promotion Department of 
World’s Work. He was also active in 
the investment department of the same 
periodical. For three years his headquar- 
ters were in Chicago. These experiences 
brought him into touch with the leading 
commercial organizations and with all 
large investment enterprises in the var- 
ious States lying eeast of Denver. He 
has taken part in four annual conventions 
of the American Association of Commer- 
cial Executives and is an associate mem- 
ber of that body. He is personally ac- 
quainted with the majority of the leading 
commercial secretaries. In the direction 
of social service, Mr. Criswell was for 
years connected with Saint Andrew’s 
Cross, 











EDGAR G. 
District Secretary, 


COMMITTEES COMPLETED 

The following committees are now complete: 

Federal and State Regulation of Domestic 
twenty members, five each in Boston, 
Oregon; 

Committe on Tariff and Taxation with members in New York, Chicago: 
Atlanta and Denver ; 

Committee on Vocational Education with members in Boston, 
Birmingham and Charlotte, N. C.;. 

Committee on Latin-Amercan Trade with members in Philadelphia, 
Orleans, St. Louis, and San Francisco; 
Committee on the Consular Service with 
New Orleans: St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

Kach of the above committees has been supplied with material for con- 
sideration and with suggestions as to research. The expectation is that 
each city group of a committee will meet every two weeks and that reports 
of progress from each group will be frequently transmitted to the National 
Headquarters in Washington. The office of the General Secretary will 
also see that each section of a committee is advised relative to the progress 
of every other section of that committee. The General office also stands 
ready to transmit to each section any matter that other sections of a com- 
mittee may desire it to receive.: 

The Committee on Patents, Trade-Marks, and Copyrights is not yet 
completed but the groups in the three cities whose sections are complete, 
have commenced their research. These cities are Rochester, Detroit, and 
Washington, D. C. 

Progress is being made with the following committtees; the number 
following each title indicates the number of members already appointed: 

North American-European Trade, II. 

Oriental Trade, 11. 

Canal and River Traffic, Transportation and Communication, 10. 

Currency and Banking, 8. 
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@ The First Legislative Bulletin of the 63d Congress has just been dis- 
tributed to members. It covers the entire Tariff measure in such a way 
that members can, from week to week, keep track of all changes on all 
Schedules. It also abstracts all Banking and Currency Bills, and gives 
general legislation affecting business by titles. 

@ The final Legislative Bulletin of the 62d Congress, issued by The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, immediately 
after March 4th, aroused favorable comments from the majority of our 
members. It gave a full understanding of the status of all measures 
affecting business, and being cross-indexed by subject, general group 
and numerals, has proved an immense convenience. 

@ The Legislative Bulletin of the Chamber is the most convenient plan 
ever devised for piloting interested men and organizations through the 
mazes of confusing and complicated national legislation. It and the Gen- 
eral Bulletin and The Nation’s Business are distributed free to members. 


Mr. H. C. Coles was born in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Virginia, in February 1873. 
He was educated at private schools, at 
Bethel Military Academy, Va., and at the 
University of Virginia. From 1895 to 
1901 he was private secrtary to Hon. 
Claude A. Swanson, now Senator from 
Virginia. In 1901 he became a Special 
Agent of the Post Office Department; 
in 1902 he was appointed supervising ex- 
aminer of the Rural Carrier Examining 
Board. In 1905 he was appointed chief 
of a division of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. In 1907 he became 
Chief Examiner and Secretary of the 
Porto Rican Civil Service Commission. 
In 1909 he became Secretary of the Sec- 
ond United States Civil Service District 
with headquarters in the Custom House 
at New York, and was placed in charge 
of all the federal civil service work in 
New York State and in northern New 
Jersey. 

At the time of his resignation to be- 
come Assistant District Secretary at the 
New York Office of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, 
he was chairman of the Customs Pro- 
motion Board, a member of four boards 
of the Ordnance Department and of two 
boards in the Engineers Department. 





MR. H. C. COLES. 
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are amenable to 
questions, 


land, 
State Board of Trade, March 


Wisconsin and Director E. P. Wells, of | 
Minneapolis appeared before the directors 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com 


ietter-heads of nearly one hundred of the 
organization members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America. 





Activities of Officers | also met the Directors of the San Diego 
| Chamber of Commerce in March. Both 


President Wheeler has visited Saginaw | organizations will become members of 


to take part in the Semi-Centennial An- | the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
niversary of the Saginaw Board of Trade. 


He has also spoken in Atlanta and Chat- 
tanooga, 


| States. 

Director Homer H. Johnson of Cleve- 
| land addressed the Toronto Board of 
| Trade, March 25th. He gave a detailed 
April ist, addressed the Elec- | explanation of the activities of the Cleve- 


Director Paul T. Carroll, of San Fran 


Development League, Regarding | land Chamber of Commerce. 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Uni-| Director John Fahey addressed the 
ted States, he said: “All public officials | business men of Lawrence, Mass., March 


advice on: commercial | 27th, 
There should be more esprit 


relative to the advantages of con- 
solidation of organized activities. It is 


de corps between public servants and | now hoped to bring about a consolidation 
business men. Harmony, I am sure, will | of the Lawrence Board of Trade, the 
do away with the petty misunderstand- | Real Estate Owners Association and the 


ings that we have from time to time | Merchants’ Association into one represen- 
with men holding public office.” | tative body, which will also co-operate 
Director Frederick E. Boothby of Port- | with the Development Corporation and 


Maine, in addressing the Maine | the Citizen’s Association, 


21st at its | General Secretary Goodwin, addressed 


semiannual meeting commended the|the North Carolina Pine Association at 
Chamber; of Commerce of the United | Norfolk, March 20th. He will address 
States to all organizations in Maine. | the Annual Banquet of the Wilkes Barre 


Vice President H. E. Miles, of Racine, | Chamber of Commerce, April 30th. 
The Editor of The Nation’s Business 
will address the Get’Together Banquet, 


of the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce, 














merce, in March. Vice-President Miles ! April 21st. 
“A MEMBER OF S NEW MEMBERS. 
CHAMBER or COMMERCE American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
= Inc Laundrymen’s National Assn La 
UNITED or CA ” ” 
TED STATES « AMERS Salle, ttl.; Board of Trade, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
RIGHE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Boston, 





— 


The above cut is now being used on the 





Mass.; Board of Trade, Maiden, Mass.; Com- 
merce Club, Toledo, Ohio; Board of Trade, 
Paragould, Ark. 


a ae F . 
it is furnished without cost. Membership: 316 Organizations to date. 


REFERENDUM No. 2 
Permanent Tariff Commission 


There has been submitted to the members of the Committee on Tariff 
and Taxation for their approval a form of referendum on the request for 
a permanent tariff commission. In the immediate future it will be sub- 
mitted to all organization members of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for their vote and by the vote the Chamber will be hereafter 
guided relative to this important subject. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States at its First Annual 
Meeting unanimosly passed a resolution calling for the creation of a per- 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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April 15, 1913. THE NATION’S BUSINESS 3 
T H E N A T l O N . S B U S | N E S ~ system of study in operation woulda not be large, but the appropriation would 
have to be sufficient to justify the employment of first-class men. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE ini 
. nia (DAR 1° freer = - Indefinite Enlargement. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ° 
TIAA PTT T(x TAG T¢3n r ‘ . : : } 
RIGGS BUILDING, W ASHINGTON, D. C. 1 regard this as only one of the elements of expansion which should take 
oc prea sae ee : ee place in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department ot 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 FOR 20 ISSUES Commerce. That Bureau is, in my judgment, capable of indefinite enlarge 
aoa G. GROSVENOR DAWE ment. Its appropriations have been inadequate. It has the powers of a 
BERR OD oo. ceive setae eacrtes ty caGanuosevcssedseveinncs ere SVENO d : Tariff Board but no appropriations to give these powers effect. I count upon 
Entered as Second-class Matter, February 18, 1913, at the Post-office at Washing- the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to make such definite returns 
ton, D. C., Under the Act of March 3, 1879. | to American business as to encourage very much larger appropriations in the 
future. 


The nar + \ merece as ¢ r} e is a scie ifie ¢ 1 > oj. 
APRIL 15, 1913. | The Denartment of Commerc¢ as a whole is a scientific adjunct to busi 
_ | ness; only in a limited degree has it yet proved a promotive force. The 

scientific elements must be made even more effective than in the past. The 

| 
| 
| 


e ° e | yromotive features deserve the earnest consideration of the administration 
Impressive Interview with Secretary Redfield Re- gyi eelgesie gov pei abs cede sel pr cig eal aman 
garding Increased Scope of Usefulness Adjuncts of Business. 


of the Department of Commerce 


Let me point to the Bureau of Standards as one of the scientific adjuncts 
of business. It touches the affairs of the Nation in very practical ways. 
Proof of this is in the morning mail of the Bureau; manufacturing concerns, 
business houses, inventors, exporters, all look to it for scientific aid. Its 
“There is a gap remaining to be’ filled in our study of the activities researches are extraordinary in their scope and in their thoroughness. 

e gE 7 . “ ata " + °O . 7 Taieag > > iotrv > x} Ari y ‘ ite fforte 
of the manufacturing nations that are the rivals of America in the markets They touch the realms of physics, chemistry, engineering, and its efforts 

f the world.” With these words, Secretary Redfield opened an interview are directed towards setting forth the truth of research in such a way as 
ped ‘i dit > of Tk ~ Nati es Bi sj std lati ‘a to the aa i of , to aid in practical application to the increasingly complicated manufactur 
with the editor oO ne Ne on’s susiness, relative O he Scope of the ing field of today. 

Department of Commerce and its relation to the nation’s business. He : 








ined tl in the following manner: “Our Consular Service it ha The Bureaus of Navigation, Light Houses, and Steamboat Inspection all 
defines ae Sep "sane | th, a it Sine eae rove — Sy i ag need no recommendation to show their close relation to national and inter- 
been improved since ree ay we ero ene me eres oe yreene: national commerce. The Coast and Geodetic Survey is related to all of 
there are great hopes for its future increasing usefulness. The reports of , 


: : : | these. It is altogether scientific in its researches and should never be in- 
consuls received through the Department of State and made up into Daily fluenced by political changes. 
Consular and Trade Reports, issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic The Steamboat Inspection Bureau I expect to see aided in every way 
; Commerce of this Department, are already serving manufacturers, con- toward conserving human life. In considering its scope in the past three 
: tractors and business men to great advantage. weeks, I have been convinced that while every interest involved in steam- 
But a consul has many other duties besides those which involve com- boat inspection must have due and just consideration, yet after all, the life 
mercial research. These duties take time and thought. Our men are not of the smallest child and the safety of the humblest workman is more im- 
able to give continuous study to commercial and industrial questions. portant than the profits of the largest transportation interest. 
Furthermore, they have no privilege to travel in order to complete research | The Bureau of Fisheries will, I expect, be prompted to study more closely 
On any subject and the conditions under which they are assigned to duty in the future, the effective production of food fishes as distinct from game 
largely forbid acting on their own initiative. or sport fishes. In common with others, I like good sport but I think the 
supreme duty of this Bureau is to aid in reducing the high cost of living 
by attending chiefly to the problems of cheap food supply as affected by 
the development of coast and inland fisheries. 


Research on Business Organization. 


I look with great interest upon the work of the Bureau of Corporations 
and hope to see its line of research enlarged in the immediate future in 
a direction that must interest all business America. I want it to take 
up an inquiry regarding the actual economic efficiency of the trust form 
oft organization, By thorough research I hope the Bureau of Corporations 
will be able to show whether this trust form of organization carries with 
it seeds of its own decay, or whether it is one step in the evolution 
toward a different business form and is thus in either event only a pass- 
ing phase in the economic history of America. 

The Census Bureau has its duties so definitely laid down by legislation 
that it is not practicable to speak of it at present save as having possibili- 
ties of further business stimulation than it now uses. At the present 
moment it is at the lowest point of its decennial labors. Its researches, 
however, are essential to a full understanding of conditions at home and I 
commend to the business men of America an earnest study of the Bureau 
and its labors to the end that we may receive suggestions as to changes in 
its lines of research that can be made to prove of value to our country. 
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Foreign Trade Must be Developed. 


The most emphatic conviction with which I have taken up the duties of 
Secretary of Commerce pertains to our foreign trade. Foreign trade is an 
absolute necessity in keeping our factories open and active. The rapidity 
of our manufacturing development which, as The Nation’s Business has said, 
“is increasing in a ratio vastly greater than that of population,” means that 
saturation of the American market is already here in some directions and 
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will promptly arrive in many other directions. It is most gratifying to 
2 see that foreign trade is rapidly increasing year by year. The energies of 
4 the Department of Commerce must be directed toward stimulating those 
| increases and thus rendering an enduring service to American business. 
: I look to see the scope of the Department enlarged as rapidly as added 
t appropriations will permit. 
: 1 wish to say to the business men of America through the columns of 
4 The Nation’s Business that I have inherited the care of a highly organized 
3 department that reflects credit upon the vision and efforts of my predeces- 
3 sors in the secretaryship, Messrs. Cortelyou, Metcalf, Straus, and Nagel. 


Within three weeks after assuming the duties that these gentlemen per- 
formed in the past, it would be inappropriate for me to speak definitely as 
to the future of a Department whose duties are already so scientifically 
elaborated. In the statement which I have made, I am simply expressing 
hopes of changes that can be brought to pass and thus add to the efficiency of 
the Department. In this work I count upon the business men of America 
to “counsel and sustain me,” as President Wilson said in closing his 
inaugural address. 


«! Poor vil es 








HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. 


Their work has been supplemented by the commercial agents of the THE FLOODS 
Department of Commerce. These men frequently travel from country to 
country, relative to research on one subject only, as for instance, textiles 
or the credit systems of foreign countries. Their work resembles that of 
a man on a business trip who, sent, we will say, from New York to San 


Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, smitten by floods of tremen- 
dous volume have received the sympathy of the world. 





: : The progress of flood water towards the Gulf leads us to expect a recurrence 

Francisco to sell boilers, would not give any attention to any other subject of the disaster of 1912, in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

while on his trip. The reports of the commercial agents have been of This wide-spread disaster has emphasized in every thinking mind the question 
much value. of whether human ingenuity can be brought to bear upon the prevention of 
5 tloods: 

Commercial Attaches. 1st. By conserving forests. 
The need exists for what we may call “commercial attaches,” accredited to 2nd. By plowing in a manner to hold rain-fall. 

Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia and Austria by the Department 3rd. By temporary storage of floodwater. 

of State but whose labors would be under the guidance of the Department 4th. By deepening and straightening river-beds. 

of Commerce, These men would sustain in the commercial field the same 5th. By building levee systems more permanent than those already in 

duty for research which is now assigned in military and naval affairs to existence. 


military and naval attaches. The whole question will be discussed in Congress and elsewhere relative to 


The duties of these “commercial attaches’ would differ decidedly from the place for co-operation between those at interest in locality State and National 
those of consuls. They would be expected to travel; they. would supplement Governments, ; 


consular investigations that are local by investigations that are general. Those who have suffered and died call for the labors of those who survive, 
They would study every phase of activity in foreign trade carried on by the in order that a common ground of purposeful endeavor may be found, and plans 
nation to which each was assigned. They would become the source of in- made to divest any future outburst of Nature of its terrors. 

formation to the American commercial world regarding methods that could Secretary Lane will recommend to President Wilson and, through him, to 
be utilized, or methods that could be improved upon in conquering for Congress that control of flood waters be dealt with in a comprehensive way by 
America additional foreign territory in the world of trade. As I see the the National Government. 

duties of these men. they would be in no sense salesmen. They would not “In handling the situation in the United States,” said Secretary Lane, “I be- 
at all represent individual industries. They would study commercial and lieve we well might get the benefit of the experience of men of other countries 





industrial conditions for the advantage of all Amcrica. The information that who have dealt largely and competently with similar projects. I shall urge upon 
they would be prepared to send after a year or more of study would be of the President a recommendation for the enactment by Congress of the Newlands 
such a thorough character as to justify its use and consideration by every bill, or some similar measure, making provision for drainage, forestation, rec 
business element of America. As I see it, the expense of setting such a lamation, power and irrigation projects on a comprehensive scale.” 





April 15,1913. 





4 THE NATION’S BUSINESS 





FOREIGN TARIFF INFORMATION. 

Inquiries are often addressed to American consular officers in foreign 
countries, as well as to commercial agencies, information bureaus, and for- 
eign consulates in the United States relative to the customs duties and reg- 
ulations of foreign countries. 

Replies to inquiries addressed to United States consular officers can 
be expected only after the lapse of considerable time. 

In many cases commercial agencies and information bureaus obtain 
their tariff information either from the publications of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, or by 
special enquiries addressed to that Bureau. 

It is therefore evident that direct inquiries concerning tariff informa- 
tion addressed to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce should 
be preferred by American exporters on account of promptness of service 
as well as accuracy of information. 

The tariff work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
not rigidly restricted to customs duties and customs regulations. The Divi- 
sion of Foreign Tariffs of the Bureau gives attention also to closely allied 
subjects affecting our foreign commerce, such as the internal revenue laws 
of foreign countries, the regulations for commercial travelers soliciting busi- 
ness abroad, and the requirements of foreign countries for consular invoices, 
merchandise-marks, standards of purity, and the like. The United States 
diplomatic and consular officers report on these subjects, and translators 
and other assistants in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ex- 
amine carefully the official publications of the foreign Governments in order 
that all information regarding foreign tariffs and these allied subjects may 
be kept up-to-date. 


OUR STRATEGIC AREA. 

Beyond all dispute the north coast of South America, the West Indian 
Islands and the countries touching the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, are in the strategic area of the United States. They represent consum- 
ers and producers within the shortest sailing distance from our great ports. 

Beyond all dispute the west coast of South America will fall in the same 
strategic area the moment the Panama Canal is opened to traffe. 

Strategy in war consists in taking advantage of location, in order that 
location plus the available force may defeat the opponent. 

The bloodless struggles of peace call for precisely the same strategv 
We have the advantage of location. We have the available force. 

The United States imports more from South America than it exports. 
In the words of Hon. John Barrett “Make ready for the Panama Canal.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Only three countries in the world, China, with a population of 350,000,000, 
India with 295,000,000, and Russia with 140,000,000, have a greater population 
than the United States. The last estimate of the Treasury places the population 
of the United States at 96,000,000. 

This great nation has grown up within two lifetimes. There is a man liv- 
ing in Washington, D. C. at the present time, ninety-eight years of age, whose 
father fought at the battle of Bunker Hill. That battle preceded the existence 
of America as a nation. Henry Gassaway Davis when a tiny child was present 
at the laying of the first tie of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. (The chief par 
ticipant in the actual laying was Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, who had signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Here are two instances in which two lives have 
covered the history of our nation. 

Our growth has been due to matchless resources, stored by nature in the 
American continent, and awaiting the power of man for their transformation into 
results. The greatness of America therefore is accounted for by the accidents 
of location and opportunity. We can not claim that the results so far secured in 
the expansion of business have been due in any large measure to scientific or 
thorough use of resources and opportunities. The twentieth century has brought 
us face to face with the fact that many of our resources are in danger of ex- 
haustion, therefore. the thought of today is strongly directed not merely towards 
efficiency in securing raw resources from the soil, but also efficiency in manu- 
facturing and in marketing both at home and abroad. It is this effort towards 
efficiency that accounts for the rapid manufacturing development of the past 
few years and the increasing export trade. The maintenance of such efficiency 
is to be secured only by recruiting from the younger elements, those who are pre- 
pared for the life work. This gives the reason for the present wide-spread and 
persistent agitation in favor of vocational education. We can no longer depend 
upon the mere accident of immigration, or of resources easily utilized. The 
leadership which the United States should expect among the nations of the 
earth because of its natural advantages is to depend not upon accident but upon 
intention. The aim of education must be to prepare each child for self-support 
and thus make every school of the nation a place for life preparation. This is 
the idea underlying the Page Bill relative to federal attention to practical educa- 
tion of children, and it is also the underlying idea of every vocational attempt 
that is being made throughout the country. 


EUROPEAN RURAL CREDIT. 

On the 26th of April the American Commission, organized by the Southern 
Commercial Congress and consisting of more than one hundred men and women, 
will sail for Italy from New York to study in Europe the methods of progressive 
azricultural communities. 'The researches of this important group will be along 
the lines of production, marketing, and financing. 

This Commission differs in many ways from any form of research hitherto 
undertaken relative to Europe. In the first place, the expenses of the individuals 
are being borne by themselves or by state organizations. In the second place, 
there is a member, and in some cases there are two or three members, from each 
state of the Union. 

Although organized unofficially, the European Commission carries with it 
the commendation of all of the great political parties, of the Senate, of the House 
of Representatives, of President Wilson, and of former Presidents Taft, and 
Roosevelt. At the last moment before the adjournment of the Sixty second 
Congress, twenty-five thousand dollars was appropriated for clerical and research 
expenses incurred by seven members of the Commission to be appointed with- 
out salary by the President. This renders it certain that the results of the 
research can be printed and distributed promptly on the return of the Commission. 

The credit for bringing the Commission together rests entirely upon the 
courage and determination of the officers of the Southern Commercial Congress 
who, after a study of the subject of European systems of co-operative rural 
credit last April in Nashville, decided that the quickest understanding of this 
great subject could be secured by a Commission made up of one or more repre- 
sentatives from each state of the Union. While the original intention was to 
study financial methods alone, the realization that European countries produce a 
better average per acre than our own country led to a decision to investigate 
production methods. Then also as co-operative systems of marketing have con- 
ferred great benefits upon’ European agriculture—Denmark representing one of 
the most progressive forms, it has decided to consider marketing; since production 
and marketing are closely related to financing. 

Every newspaper in America will render great local service by following 
closely every detail of this unusual undertaking and making its progress known. 








RURAL FINANCE. 


Those who ars tudents of Rural Finance, and following the research at present 
being made relative to the Co-operative Rural Credit Systems of Europe, should se- 
cure Senate Doc. No. 1006 of the 62nd Congress. It sets forth in detail ‘‘A plan for 


the organization of a Rural Banking System in the State of Virginia, by Charles 
Hall Davis, attorney-at-law, Petersburg, Va.’’ 
The Nation’s Business of December 16th, 1912. 


This plan first appeared in print in 








PHYSICAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 

Within the next sixty days the interstate commerce commission will undertake 
the biggest task that has ever been put up to it. No other Governmental agency 
in this or any other country has ever essayed such work. In) magnitude, and 
perhaps in importance, it will compare with the construction of the Panama 
Canal. It will require as much time as is being taken in the digging of the canal, 
and when completed its effect upon transportation problems may be quite as 
decided as that of the opening of the waterway from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The job is nothing less than to make a complete valuation of all the railroads of 
the United States. It was provided for in the LaFollette bill, which was passed 
in the session of Congress just completed. 

Several years will be required for the completion of this task and it will cost 
the Government several millions of dollars. A big staff of workers, including 
expert engineers, economists, statisticians and writers must be gathered together, 
and in addition hundreds of field workers, clerks, etc., will be needed. When 
in full headway it is expected that the organization will rank with one of the 
biggest bureaus of the Government.—Southern Lumberman. 


Commission not Staggered. 


The work is one of great magnitude, but the Commission is not, as has been 
suggested, staggered or dazed by the duties that have been placed upon it. The 
work will be approached and proceeded with in a business-like, impartial and 
thorough way. 

It is desirable that it should be done with as much despatch as is consistent 
with accuracy and thoroughness. Necessarily it will take sometime. Just how 
long no one knows. The amount of available funds, the number of available, 
competent men and the time necessarily spent in securing reliable information as 
to financial matters in the past, which must be traced back through changes in 
ownership, reorganizations, consolidations, sales and leases, all bear directly 
upon the question of how soon the work can be completed. There need be, I 
think, no apprehension that the Congress will fail to provide all necessary funds. 
That the Congress does not underestimate the magnitude of the work or the time 
necessary for it is evidenced by the provision for reports to the Congress at the 
opening of each regular session thereof.—Interview with Chairman Clark, I. C. C, 


National Valuation Convention. 


H. Bortin, in Railway Age Gazette of April 11th, urges a National Valuation 
Convention. He points out that, as the co-operation of all railroads with the 
I. C. C. is necessary, there is need for a uniform definition and interpretation of 
such terms as the following: 


Cost of reproduction, new 

Cost of reproduction less depreciation 

Present value 

Original cost 

Actual cost 

Original cost plus additions and better- 
ments 

Commercial valuation. 

Intangible items. 

Non-physical items. 

Physical items. 

Adaption, solidification and seasoning. 


He suggests that the Convention be constituted somewhat as follows: 


Valuation engineer from each railroad system in the country. 

The valuation committee of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
. A valuation committee from the American Railway Association. 
A valuation committee from the American Railway Engineering Association. 
A valuation committee from the National Association of Railway Commissieners. 
A valuaticn committee from the Interstate Commerce Comnussion. 

Those private consulting engineers of the country who have been engaged in the valu- 
ation of public utilities. 


Going vaiue. 

Development cost. 

Deficit below a fair return. 
Interest during construction. 
Engineering. 

Contingencies. 

Franchise value. 

Working capital. 

Unearned Increment. 
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THE PACIFIC FIELD FOR AMERICAN GOODS. 


Two billion dollars’ worth of merchandise is now being imported annually into 
the ports fronting upon the Pacific Ocean. About ten per cent of this is drawn 
from the United States, twenty-five per cent from the United Kingdom, eight per 
cent from Germany, and seven per cent from other European countries, the re- 
maining fifty per cent being drawn from areas adjacent to the importing port or 
country. 

The chief importing countries fronting upon the Pacific, taking them in the 
order of magnitude of their imports in the latest available years are: Australia, 
with imports of 326 million dollars; China, 314 million; Japan, 255 million; Straits 
Settlements, 226 million; Hongkong, estimated at 180 million; Dutch East Indies, 
127 million; Chile, 127 million; New Zealand, 95 million; Philippines, 55 million; 
French Indo China, 37 million; Siam, 27 million; Peru, 24 million; Bolivia, 23 
million; Korea, 20 million; and Ecuador, 8 million doilars; while to this may 
properly be added the imports of the Pacific coast of Centra! America and Mexico, 
approximately 10 million dollars; the Pacific Goast of Colombia, 5 million dollars; 
the Pacific coast of Canada, 20 million, and our own Pacific coast ports 125 million 
dollars. This gives a grand total of practically 2 billion dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise per annum entering the ports fronting upon the Pacific. 

The total exports of the countries in question are about equal to the imports, 
approximating 2 billion dollars annually; but the share thereof sent to the United 
States is about fifteen per cent, as against ten per cent of their imports drawn 
from the United States. 

From tables prepared for the Statistica! Abstract of the United States by the 
Statistical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


SAFETY FIRST. 


The campaign for “Safety First” in industrial plants has received great im- 
petus from researches made by the United States Steel Corporation. 

In October, 1910, Bulletin No. 1 of the Committee of Safety of the United 
States Steel Corporation and subsidary companies was issued. This set forth by 


‘photography and drawings approved safety devices for all plants. 


In July 1911, Bulletin No. 2 was issued. This carried the work of the Com- 
mittee of Safety into more elaborate detail. 

In August, 1912, Bulletin No. 3 showed the Committee of Safety had grown 
into the Bureau of Safety Relief, Sanitation and Welfare. 

A corporation planning welfare work of any kind should add Bulletin No. 3 
to its library. The showing is remarkable. The fatal accidents in 1911, were 
27.27% less than in 1910 in the plants of the corporation. 


THE WORLD’S PER CAPITA IN CURRENCY. 





The following figures as of December 30, Currency 
1911, indicate that whatever financial diffi- Country Population Per Capita 
culties the United States may have experi-| Netherlands ......... ,900,000 28.70 
enced in the past, these are not due to any| Norway ............. ,000 13.83 
shortage in the per capita distribution of| Portugal ............ 5,400,000 21.76 
money. TIOUOIND oc vcs ncvene 6,800,000 13.01 

Currency |RUGSIG .....scccceces 160,100,000 6.40 

Country Population Per Capita) Servia ............... 2,807 600 4.53 
United States ....... 94,800,000 $34.81 NE oe el a asain ae 7,000,000 7.77 
Austria-Hungary .... 49,400,000 13.70 South American States 
aa 7,300,000 25.56 Azgentina ....... 7,000,000 135.70 
British Empire DUGNEMEES die c-0 «tees 2,300,000 4.56 

Auatreite, oc es sss 4,400,000 52.81 I 8 vicea tc kcaace 20,500,000 10.70 

ee eee 6,200,000 36.29 OO ah ag 55s s GRE 3,500,000 .00 

United Kingdom 45,000,000 20.95 ee 4,300,000 2.33 

REEL - kadee? ieee ¢ 295,000,000 -78 TROUSEOR 2 icccxees 1,500,000 5.60 

South Africe 7,800,000 10.84 Guiana 

Straits Settl: ments. 1,600,000 20 81 EA 300,000 2.00 
Bulgaria ...... .ee+ 4,000,000 5.60 ee 100,000 8.00 
hg ae se 2,100,000 22.38 See 100,000 8.00 
Denmark ....... 2,700,000 23.52 POSASUBY ..ccc cee 800,000 72.63 
OT SES eee 11,300,000 18.01 NY Dvn cescane 4,500,000 3.24 
OS 2,900,000 8.96 DFrUMuRy ..cccoce 1,100,000 25.00 
io. a 39,300,000 47.25 Venezuela. ...... 2,600,000 5.65 
Germany 64,900,000 11.30 NOR G eheoi aas f5 -.2++ 19,700,000 27.71 
OS AA eee 2,600,000 13.46 Ra er 5,400,000 12.83 
Si Re eames 1,500,000 9.40 Switzerland ......... 3,300,000 32.45 
Ee” ok co nce ea Mae 83,900,000 14.60 TE 02, ives cceaawe 24,000,000 7.03 
NS +g aco dknta eatin 52,206,000 5.55 Central Am. States .. 5,300,000 18.96 
BNOD: 5 i \cwenmnamee 15,000,000 9.22 Tt 
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WISCONSIN’S HEALTH ENDEAVOR. 

The University of Wisconsin has added 
a new field to its activities, a field that 
is expected to eradicate preventable dis- 
ease to the extent that $50,000,000 a year 
will be saved to the state. This amount 
is figured as lost in medical care, wasted 
earning capacity and loss of life. 

The university, through a corps of ex- 
perts recruited from the professiou pro- 
poses to do for the Wisconsin family, 
through its Bureau of Public Health, 
what the university’s college of agricul- 
turc has been doing for years for the 
Badger state farmer, for his live stock, 
for his crops. 

The foundation has been laid, and the 
appointment of Dr. Dearholt as head of 
the new bureau completed the prepara- 
tory campaign for what the extension 
division of the university considers its 
greatest practical problem, the wiping 

‘out of ignorance of disease, which is 
held to be responsible for the preventable 
diseases in Wisconsin, even as bovine 
tuberculosis, hog cholera, and glanders are 
being wiped out among the stock farms 
of the state, as plant diseases are being 
fought and eradicated in the fields of the 
farmers. 

To Do Practical Good. 

Its object is to do practical good to 
the state by making its population 
nealthy, on the theory that the healthy 
individual can produce more wealth for 
the community and himself than the 
weakling. 

The general plan of the work, the theo- 
retical part of the problem, is shown 
officially in the following statement of 
the extension division: 

“The researches of government bureaus 
and commissions, of experiment stations 
and laboratories, of scientific institutions 
and associations, are too often imbedded in 
voluminous or technical reports to serve 
their full measure of usefulness. The re- 
sults of this achievement and mastery 
should find an agency and a form for proper 
dissemination, which retains all the 
essential facts, but adapts them and makes 
them available for untechnical and demo- 
cratic needs. 

“Results of inquiry or research relating to 
food, hygiene, and sanitation, to the dis- 
coveries affecting the prevention and cure 
of disease, to the economic, political, social, 
and ethical questions, to the problems of 
general and special education, to the con- 
servation of resources, to agricultural, en- 
gineering, manufacturing, and commercial 
conditions, to recreation and social health, 
to child labor, to municipal problems, to 
the abatement of noise, dust, and smoke, 
to water supplies and garbage disposals, to 
the aesthetic requirments of life in country 
and in city, to home furnishing and decora- 
tion, to landscape design, to architecture, 
to music and to art in general—these are 
among the topics in connection with which 
this department may render valuable public 
service.”’ 

The new bureau will issue bulletins 
dealing with the subjects detailed, each 
subject being handled by an authority 
in such form that it may be read and 
fully comprehended without the aid of 
scientific knowledge. 


RESOURCES OF SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


An impressive exhibit of the mineral 
resources of the 16 Southern States seen 
in a large wall map which has just been 
specially compiled by the United States 
Geological Survey. The minerals of the 
several areas are shown on the map in 
appropriate colors and tints, some of 
which are of course superimposed on 
others. 

Coal is the premier mineral resource of 
the Southern States. The area of the 
southern coal fields “containing work- 
able coals” is shown as 104,696 square 
miles and that which “may contain 
workable coals” as 146,700 square miles 
additional. 

The areal distribution of oil and nat- 
ural gas as shown is very inconspicuous 
compared with the great coal areas. 
The value of the oil and natural gas 
produced in 1911 was, however, nearly 
three-fourths that of the coal produced 
in the South in the same year. 

Clay products of the Southern States 
pF ny amounted to more than $29,000- 

The lead and zinc produced in the 
Southern States in 1911 was valued at 
$16,614,360. The stone was valued at 
$14,276,163 and is shown on the map to 
be well distributed. The production of 
phosphate is essentially a southern in- 
dustry and the value of the output in 
1911’ was $11,860,811. 

Of iron-ore deposits, large areas are 
indicated. The output from the ten pro- 
ducing Southern States in 1911 was val- 
ued at $7,379,267. An estimate of the 
available iron-ore reserves in the South- 
ern States by C. Willard Hayes, former- 
ly chief geologist of the United States 
reological Survey, places it at 500,000,000 
long tons, together with a much larger 
quantity of low-grade ore. Copper is 
produced in seven of the Southern 
States; the value of the 1911 output was 
$2,455,363. 

This large map shows 22 mineral de- 
posits of the Southern States, of com- 
mercial importance. 





THE NATION 


EUROPEAN SHIPPING AND THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 


European shipbuilding concerns are 
working at high pressure and are likely 
to continue so for some time to come 
in view of the possibilities of trade de- 
velopment by the Panama Canal. 

A contract for five new steamers was | 
recently placed with Belfast shipbuilders | 
by the Pacific Navigation Company, 
while the German lines engaged in South 
American trade are also adding material- 
ly to their fleets. 

The Hamburg-American Line has 
nineteen large steamers under construc- 
tion, including three 50.000-ton vessels of 
the Imperator class. A 19,000-ton vessel 
is being built at the Vulcan yardg for the | 
Panama service, and two 18,000-ton ships 
for the La Plata service. Other vessels of | 
lesser importance bring the total tonnage | 
building for this company up to 270,000 
tons gross. 

The North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company has given orders recently for 
eleven steamers, totaling nearly 110,000 


tons, and others are contemplated. At 
the beginning of March this company 
had twelve vessels building, totaling 


95,000 tons. 

Other lines are adding considerably to 
their fleets. The Hamburg-South Ameri- 
can Line has four steamers under con- | 
struction with a total tonnage of 66,000, | 
besides those building at the beginning | 
of the year. The German-Australian 
Company has under construction five 
steamers of 5,000 tons each, five of 9,000 
tons each, and five of 12,000 tons each. 


Practically all the latter orders have 
been given to German yards.—(From 


“Peru Today’’). 


The great German steamship lines are 
preparing to take advantage of the open- 
ing of the Panama canal. A representa- 
tive of fifteen of these lines recently vis- 
ited the isthmus and applied to the canal 
commission for sufficient space to store | 
about 15,000 tons of coal, with arrange- 
ments for an increase of that capacity 
later on.—Ed. 





STATES RIGHTS. 


Legislature of Arkansas has 
adopted the following resolu- 


The 
recently 


tion: 

That the right and title to the bed water, 
waterpower and all rights and privileges, 
save that of navigation, belonging to or ap- 
burtenant to navigable rivers in this State 
is inherent in and the property of the State 
of Arkansas, and the State hereby reserves 
the right to use thereof in every respect, 
the right of navigation excepted. That en- 
erossed copies of this resciuton be sent to 
each of our Senators and Representatives | 
in Washington, and they are hereby request- | 
ed to support this right of the State to all 
reasonable ends in any matter involving 
such questions that may arise in Congress. 





AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING. 


‘Returns received by the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Department of Com- 
merce indicate that the current fiscal 
year will show an output of American 
shipyards greater than for any of the 
past four years, and as the spring and 
early summer are generally the season 
of greatest progress, the output for the | 
year will probably reach 400,000 tons. | 
Steel steamers built aggregate 151,507 
tons, compared with 75,507 tons for the | 
correspondng 9 months a year ago. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TAXATION. 


The Secretary of State was directed 
in February last by resolution of the | 
Senate to ascertain the systems of tax- 
ing Government property in the several 
capitals of the leading countries of the 
world. 

The report is to be made at the earli- 
est practicable day and is expected to 
be referred to in any later discussions 
that may arise relative to the half-and- 
half principle of taxation applied in 
Washington. 

Regarding this investigation the Wash- 
ington Star said in part: 

“Yet when these figures have 
lated and the time has come for their con- 
sideration it will be necessary to bear in 
inind the fact that Washington is in a class 
by itself as regards its character as a cap- 
ital city. It is the only federai capital in 
existence that was built to order, the only 
seat of government—outside of that of Aus- 
tralia, which is still in process of construc- 
tion—which was planned on a national scale 
while still in the form of flelds and forests. 
It would be manifestly unfair to the Dis- 
trict, whatever the figures may show as to 
taxation methods in support of foreign cap- 
itsls, to attempt to readjust the local tax- 
ation system in accordance with the prin- 
ciples in vogue in those cities. Every one of 
the capitals of Europe is a great metropo- 
lis, a city that has a large industrial, com- 
mercial life wholly distinct from its char- 
acter as a seat of government, Every one 
of them could survive thrivingly upon its 
oresent scale were the capital removed to | 
another situation. 

Weshington alone of the world’s capitals | 
was framed in prospect upon a great na- | 
tional seale, and it alone of all the govern- 


been col- 





ment centers has been hedged about with 
restrictions designed to preserve its peculiar 
character as an administrative city.’”’ 


| greater harm to the present occupants 


EFFECTIVE CENSUS PUBLICATION. 


irector of the Census E. 


Dana Durand has, in the new method of printing 


and distributing the abstract of the Census of 1910, conferred an euduring benefit 


upon his successors. 
Briefly stated the plan 


Concerning this method, the Director 
annual report just issued: 
“Tire complete reports of each census ure 


published in iarge «uarto volumes containing | 
a large number of detniis regarding the | 
counties, cities, villages, and other minor 
civil subdivisions of the country, togethe 


with highly elaborat® analyses of the statis- 
tics for each State as «~ whole and for each 
iarge city. These volumes, on account of 
their great bulk, can not be issued in large 
editions, and, moreover, very few persons 
have any occasion to refer to the larger 
part of the contents of the reports. The 
business man, the farmer, even the profes- 
sional statistician, ordinarily desire a more 
condensed report suinmarizing the census re- 
sults; or if they wish local details. they usu- 
ally desire them only for their own commun- | 
ities or immediately neighboring communi- 
ities. Consequently an Abstract of the Cen- 
sus, which summarizes the statistics, is by 
all odds the most useful census publicatioii. 
Consequently also it is desirable that a useful 
method of publishing the local details should 
be adopted which will enable any person to 
obtain conveniently the statistics for his owa 
locality and neighboring localities without 
thrusting upon him a mass of similar detai!s 
for localities in which he has no interest.” 


CONSERVATION DEFINED. 
Following a of the 
committee of the National Conservation | 
Congress in Washington, during March, 
Charles Lathrop Pack of Lakewood, N. J., 
president of the congress, gave out a 


statement outlining the policy of the 
congress. The statement is declared to 
be the result of numerous conferences 


meeting executive | 


and as sounding the keynote of this 
year’s congress. 
“ConservYation must convey no gsug- 


|} gestion of retarding honest development 
| on fair terms,” 


said President Pack. 
“Conservation does not mean reservation. 
It means the best use of our resources, 
with a fair regard to the present and 
the future. It means, to my mind, pro- 
duction, prosperity and progress.” Mr. | 
Pack said he was moved to make these | 
statements by the misleading reports | 
he had heard recently as to the alleged | 
purposes and aims of the Conservation | 
Congress. | 
“Conservation is in danger of getting | 
in bad.” he continued, “if the erroneous | 
impression should gain ground that the | 
conservation congress stands for that | 
which means the closing of any avenue 
for the honest development of the naturai 
resources of the country. False con- 
servation that amounts only to reserva- 
tion and disuse is in danger of dcii 


of this fair land of ours than it will do 
good to those who will occupy it after 
we are gone. 

“Conservation must mean best use and 
development, but only on fair terms, if 
we are to progress. Rational conserva- 
tion as an economic question, which 
means the fullest development and fair 
use of the natural resources in such man- 
ner as to give the people of today their | 
chance and posterity its chance on | 
equitable terms, will, I believe, be the 
keynote of this year’s Conservation Con- 
gress. On that basis we expect to get to- 
gether and go ahead on some practical 
plan for the constructive conservation 
of our forests, waters and lands. We 
hope to be of some practical aid in solv- 
ing these difficult problems,” 


ILLITERACY AND THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOL, 


Not immigration, but the lack of edu- 
cational opportunities in rural districts, 
is chiefly responsible for the relatively 
high rate of illiteracy in the United 
States, according to a bulletin by A. C. 


Monohan, of the Bureau of Education. 
The rate of rural illiteracy is twice the 
urban rate, despite the fact that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the immigrants 
are in the cities. Still more significant 
is a comparison between children born in | 
this country of foreign parents with those 
born of native parents. The _ illiteracy 
among native-born children of native 
parentage is more than three times 
as great as among natiye children 
of foreign parentage,” says Mr. 
Monohan, “largely on account of the lack 
of opportunities for education in rural 
America.” 

The bulletin is of special value at this 
time because it is a brief, clear, non- 
sensational statement of the rural-school 
problem. It does not attempt to gloss 
over unpleasant facts. It gives full rec- 
ognition to the positive advance that has 
been made in many rural districts, and to 
improvements now under way, but in 
general finds conditions far from satis- 
factory. Among other things, Mr. Mon- 
ahan finds 226,000 one-teacher 
houses in the United States. 





school- | 


has been to add a supplement 
distribute both within the limits of the State thus included. 
means an immense saving in the printed matter. 


to the abstract and 
This simple change 
The plan is working admirably 


of the Census wrote as follows in his 
FARM TENANT PERIL. 

W. J. Kennedy, Director of the State Col 
lege Extension Department at Ames, Lowa 
has recently made a number of very strong 
statements relative to the farm tenant peril 
One of these is that farm tenancy is “‘a 
greater menace to the country than war 
famine, and pestilence combined Che 
present method ot one-yeal leases he 
holds, is causing a great annual loss to 
the natural resources of this country. Not 
only does the tenant rob the soil by trying 
to get all he can out of it without regard 
to the future, but his temporary and un 
| certain tenure iffects community life 
Good rural schools, good country churches 
and good roads are hard to get and keep, 
he says, when so many of the residents 
feel that their stay in the neighborhood 
may be short and take no interest in pub- 
lic affairs. 

“The one-year tenure problem is one oft 
the greatest ones that confront lowa, Mr: 
Kennedy continues ‘In 1880, 23.8 per cent 
of the farms of Iowa were held by tenant 
farmers In 1890 the per cent had risen 
to 28.1 and in 1900 to 37.8 Seven of the 
counties of Iowa, all in the northwest, have 
more than 50 per cent of their farms 
tenanied., 

“The average tenant farmer labors” un- 
der seven handicaps, which seriously re- 
duce his efficiency as a producer He lacks 
a comfortable home for his family; he lacks 
sufficient live stock; his buildings are not 
adequate; he has not the machinery to till 
the farm properly; his fences are inade- 
quate, he lacks capital, and his credit is 
short of his actual needs. The consequence 
is that instead of farming he mines the 
soil.”’ 

A Remedy Suggested. 

To remedy these ills, Mr. Kennedy sug- 
gests long-term leases with renewal op- 
tions; rentals on cash basis, and a credit 
system like that found in Europe, where- 
by a farmer may borrow at rates of in- 
terest as low as the landowner ean, and 
government aid to enable the tenant to 
buy land on long-term contracts at low 
rates of interest. 

“England and Scotland,’’ says the Ames 
|man, “have the best land tenure systems 
in the world. There the tenant may ob- 
tain leases that run ten to thirty years. 
The land is farmed in many cases by 
tenants who have, as a family, held the 
|} land through several generations. These 
tenants are as anxious to keep up the 
fertility of the land as the landowners; 
| they are a part of the community in which 


they live.’’ 


FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING, 


Laws defining deliberate false state 
ments in advertising as misdemeanors 
have been enacted and become law since 
January in Pennsylvania; (March), Ohio; 
(February), Minnesota; (March,) South 
Dakota (effective July Ist). 

Members of local and national ad- 
vertising clubs are co-operating to bring 
fraudulent advertising to an end. 

The Vigilance Committee of the Min- 


neapolis Advertising Forum, which is af- 
filiated with the Civic and Commerce 


Association of the same city, is taking 
steps to prevent the Minnesota law from 
becoming a dead letter. The Forum has 


| sent out a circular, enclosing a card on 


which the law is printed, and stating: 


We are now scrutinizing advertisements 
circulated in this State since March 11th 
and are prepared to bring evidence of vio- 


lation of this law to the proper authorities 
for punishment and the attendant public- 
ity 


‘We are doing this because we believe that 
violations of this law undermine confidence 
in all advertising and directly affect the re- 
turns from the expenditures of all honest 
advertisers 

This card and letter have been mailed 
to all advertisers in Minneapolis and to 
a number of other advertisers throughout 


BRITISH TRADE DISPLAY. 


A skilful endeavor to arouse manufac 


| turers of the United Kingdom to the com- 


petition of other countries has been going 
forward for some months. 

It consists in displaying collections of 
samples of hardware, hollow-ware and 
tools of foreign manufacture which com- 
pete on a large scale in the self-govern- 
ing dominions of the British Empire, with 
similar goods from the United Kingdom. 

A collection of this kind made by the 
Trade Commission for South Africa, has 
already been exhibited in various com- 
mercial and industrial centers and has 
attracted considerable interest. A smilar 
collection has now been received from 
New Zealand and is being exhibited by 
the Birmingham and Sheffield Chambers 
of Commerce. The exhibits at Birming- 
ham include such articles as household 


| hardware, locks, lamps, etc.; and those 


| at Sheffield, cutlery, tools, and imple 
ments of various kinds. They will sub- 
sequently be exhibited in London. 

An elaborate Statement of the Birming- 
ham Exhibit appeared in number 1 of the 
| Nation’s Business. The entire article, com- 
piled from official sources, showed that 
America was competing very successfully 
in the lines included in the general ex- 
hibit. 
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HON. CARTER GLASS 


BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM 2o%orVirainta’: : 








The following speech, delivered by Hon. Carter Glass, Chairman of Sub-Committee of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, before the first annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, has not 


hitherto been made public. 


In view of the important relation Mr. Glass has already held to research on Banking and Currency, and in view of his 
expected increasing influence in that direction, each opinion held by him becomes of vital significance to the business forces 


of the nation. 


o 


The speech is therefore included in full in order that every sentence of it may be studied. 








The subject of banking and currency reform is urgent, the time ripe 
for action, and postponement can result only in embarrassment, perhaps 
in actual disaster. Upon the business and commercial men of the country 
rests a large part of the responsibility for action or inactivity. The bankers 
have spoken. They have repeatedly urged action by Congress and have 
outlined the reforms which in their judgment are needed. These expres- 
sions have not always been consistent or single-minded; but taken in the 
aggregate they are a strong and clear call to action. Yet nothing has been 
done. This failure I ascribe largely to the indifference of the business 
public which has stood idle in the presence of an emergency and has failed 
to make its wishes plain. I ‘speak frankly, for I esteem it my duty to tell 
you that if you do not act promptly to secure remedial action, it may be 
in vain to endeavor anything for some time to come. It is always difficult 
to get careful consideration of a great economic subject within the short 
two years life of a Congress. But today we are starting early with our 
work. <A special session will be summoned early in the new administration 
and all branches of the Government will be securely within the grasp of 
one party. Shall the opportunity be improved or shall it again lapse for an 
indefinite period? It is largely for you to say. Congress can respond and 
can perform, but it cannot originate. It cannot and should not create or 
try to create demand. Its members may perceive public necessities, but they 
must wait for the call to action and they must have the support which that 
call implies and promises. 

Co-operative Effort. 

It is often said that the difficulty in obtaining banking and currency 
reform lies in the complex nature of the subject. I do not think this is 
altogether so. No economic problem has been more carefully canvassed by 
economists than that of money and banking. On none is there a better 
- range of authoritative works and in no branch of business life can abler 
technical experts be found. There is a substantial agreement as to the rem- 
edies required for present evils. The trouble does not lie in the obscurity 
and complexity of the subject but in the conflict of interests it involves and 
the unwillingness of those who profit by present conditions to yield any- 
thing when a remedy involving some sacrifice on their part is proposed. 
Banking reform is thus a question of co-operative effort by business men 
and of the application of a public opinion that will suffice to overcome in- 
ertia and selfishness. 

Four Necessary Changes. 

[ belie, * that nearly all students of this subject will agree with me in 
thinking that the main points to be dealt with in any banking legislation 
that may be attempted are: 

1. Provision for rediscounts or sale of commercial paper in a way 
and to an extent that will enable banks to get fluid resources whenever they 
or their customers may require. 

2. The issue of a sound, safe and elastic paper currency, ultimately 
taking the place of the present bond-secured bank-notes. 

3. Arrangements for depositing with the banks of the country the 
current funds of the Government. 

4. More stringent oversight and inspection of national banks. 

Abstractly speaking, I do not think there is anyone who would quarrel 
with the banking reform program thus outlined. It is only when the ques- 
tion of remedies is proposed that each comes forward with his own favor- 
ite plan of relief and insists upon its acceptance by those charged with the 
responsibility for action. In the brief remarks I am to make this evening 
I shall make no effort to deal with the various banking remedies that are 
now in the forefront of public discussion, but shall confine myself to a diag- 
nosis of the disease and analysis of the danger by which the patient is con- 
fronted. You may form your own opinion as to the desirability of remedial 
measures or the wisdom of leaving nature to work out her own remedies. 

Without going into the theory of the problem in detail, it may be said 
that the question of getting relief for banks which find themselves embar- 
rassed or unable to extend further accommodation is essentially that of 
combining their reserves or pooling their resources in such a way as to pro- 
mote confidence, economize cash funds, and present a united front to the 
outside world. There are various ways of accomplishing this end. The 
great central banks of Europe reach it in their own way, the Canadian 
banks in still another, and our own clearing houses have attained it when 
necessity demanded, in still another way. The line along which work must 
proceed is that of uniting the existing institutions in such a way as to gain 
the advantage of joint strength while preserving the independence and unity 
of each institution. It is needful first to overcome the undue diffusion of 
the reserve system and to substitute something more harmonious. 


Defective Reserve System. ; 


Perhaps the most serious evils in the banking system of the United 
States grow out of the defective reserve provision of the National Bank 
Act. As you are aware, the act in question requires country banks to keep 
not less than 15 per cent of their outstanding liabilities which in practice 
means 15 per cent of their deposits, as a reserve, but permits them to de- 
posit three-fifths of this amount with other national banks in a designated 
number of cities known as reserve cities. The national banks in these cities 
are technically required to keep “on hand” 25 per cent of their outstanding 
demand liabilities, but of this they may re-deposit 12% per cent or one-half 
of all with banks in the three central cities, New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis. This means that in practice a bank outside of reserve cities need 





keep actually on hand in its vaults only about 6 per cent of its outstanding 
deposit liabilities while a bank in a reserve city need keep only 12% per 
cent. Only in the three central reserve cities already mentioned must the 
banks actually keep on hand one-fourth of their outstanding liabilities. So 
much has been said on the subject of late years that I hardly need to refer 
at length to the dangers inherent in this plan. The system was established 
at a time when the concentration of wealth, the speed of transmitting intel- 
ligence, and the violence of speculation were vastly less than at present. It 
was therefore, unnecessary at that time to provide against evils which have 
since made their appearance. But to-day the situation is greatly altered. 
Bank reserves drift to New York either being directly redeposited with the 
institutions of that city or being loaned through brokers and others to per- 
sons who use them in Stock Exchange speculation. In either case the effect 
of the reserve system is to put the funds at the disposal of speculative in- 
terests which tie them up in collateral loans. It is a remarkable but un- 
doubted fact that these loans, which in the United States are designated 
as “call” or short time loans, are in foreign countries regarded as long 
time loans and in Germany are penalized by exacting a higher rate of inter- 
est. You will agree with me therefore that the abolition of the present 
reserve system and the substitution of something better in its place is highly 
desirable. It is in fact one of the most fundamental elements in banking 
and currency reform and must be provided for as a preliminary to any 
other successful legislation. The fact that the National Monetary Com- 
mission made no adequate attempt to correct this reserve situation is more 
of a tribute to its capacity for estimating political expediency than to its 
knowledge of the banking necessities of the country. The plan it proposed 
would not have corrected the evil except perhaps incidentally, and after a 
long lapse of time when the central reserve association proposed in the 
Commission’s bill had become so strong as of itself to overtop the other 
banks in the country. It is exceedingly doubtful, however, whether that 
time would ever have arrived under the conditions laid down in the meas: 
ure, and if it had not there is no reason to believe that any distinct 1m- 
provement in the present system would have occurred in so far is relates 
to reserves. This, therefore, remains as a problem for the practical banking 
reformer. 
Anomalous Conditions. 

That the transference of reserve funds from the central reserve cities 
in part to designated reserve agencies whose operations are carefuliy super- 
vised, or in part to the bank’s own vaults, is a desirable element in any bank- 
ing reform can scarcely be denied. The effect of it would be to build up a 
strong bulwark upon which to base credit in the several communities, but at 
the same time it will also destroy much fictitious credit. Many anomalous 
conditions have developed under the national banking law, but none is more 
absurdly ridiculous than that which countenances the placing of the bank’s 
“reserve,” supposedly kept in its own vaults, in the vaults of another bank 
which in turn is allowed to transfer it to a third at the same time reporting 
it as part of its own reserve funds pro rata. The fictitious credit thus 
erected has been recognized by most thoughtful students of the subject as 
an element of great danger in the present banking system, and I personally 
believe that no progress towards a proper husbanding of reserves can he 
had without distinct measures to correct this artificial and wholly impossible 
condition. I do not believe that the change I have suggested would act as a 
cure-all or rectify absolutely the improper uses of bank funds that are now 
made in central reserve cities. But I do believe that it would go a long way 
toward improving some of the most injurious. conditions that now exist, 
and I am unable to conceive why a bank should be allowed to count its de- 
posits with another bank as a part of its reserves. Still less can I under- 
stand why, when national banknotes are forbidden to be used as an element 
in reserves, national banks should be permitted to deposit their own notes 
with other banks, thereby gaining a credit on the books of the latter which 
is promptly reported as a part of reserve. These are features of the present 
banking situation which need to be corrected and the sooner a change is 
made with regard to them the better for all concerned. 


Bond Secured Currency. 


It is customary to devote much attention in schemes of banking legis- 
lation to the protection and safeguarding of currency—the second point I 
mentioned at the outset. Probably too much study relatively speaking has 
been devoted to this subject as compared with other elements in the prob- 
lem of legislation. At all events the providing of a sound note issue is one 
of the requisities of successful banking legislation, and even those who are 
most extreme in their theories with reference to the relative importance of 
credit freely concede that a note-issue of the proper kind should be pro- 
vided for those who still care to use this means of transferring values in- 
stead of the check. Certainly no banking legislation that would be at all 
complete could be put forward with any hope of success, unless it did dis- 
tinctly make a proper provision for currency. This is conspicuously true, 
in view of the fact that the present bond-secured currency cannot continue 
forever on its present basis even if we desired it, unless we were willing to 
contemplate the permanent establishment of a national debt. We may say 
that the currency problem presented to the practical legislator contains two 
elements; first, how to get rid of the existing bond-secured notes; and 
second, what to put in place of them. It is not necessary for me, before 
this audience, to go into the reasons which make it imperative to eliminate 
bond security behind bank notes. It is enough that this necessity is recog- 
nized by every one as fundamental. Yet how shall we get rid of the 
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notes? Merely to take away the requirement that notes shall in future 
be protected by bonds would not be sufficient, for under those conditions: 
the 2 per cent. bonds now employed as a protection for the notes could not 
be maintained at par and would probably fall to not more than 75 per cent 
of their face value. This would be undesirable from the standpoint of 
public credit but it would also be a serious and in some cases a crushing 
loss to those banks which had relatively large issues of notes outstanding 
For example, the bank of $50,000 capital with $50,000 of notes outstanding 
has today on deposit with the Treasurer of the United States $50,000 in 2 
per cent bonds. For these it may have paid any price from 102 to 105. 
There are many banks that paid as high as 105. On that basis its $50,000 
of bonds would have cost it $52,500. Now suppose a shrinkage in the 
value of its bonds to say 75 per cent. This would mean that they would 
be worth only $37,500 or in other words the bank would have lost $15,000 
and its capital would be impaired to that extent. This is not an extreme 
case but very far from it. 
Protection for Bonds. 

I do not believe that sound thinkers on the currency question would 
be disposed to deny that in whatever we do we must make provision for 
protecting these bonds both for the sake of the credit of the Government 
and also in order to protect the credit of the banks. Both these 
purposes are fundamentally important. Taken together they constitute 
an imperative argument. In thus protecting the bonds from depreciation 
a refunding scheme of some kind must be provided which will permit the 
exchange of low interest bonds for higher interest bearing securities as 
fast as they are actually withdrawn. Not only that, but the scheme must 
be such as not to penalize the actual withdrawal of the outstanding bank- 
notes. These things are both feasible and desirable for the reasons I 
have stated, and if they entail an additional cost to the Government it 
is one which must be borne with patience and good humor for the sake 
of the equities which are involved. The other side of the question to 
which I have referred — that of providing for the issue of new notes — 
is simple in theory. Everyone now concedes that notes not protected by 
bonds should be carefully backed by suitable kinds and amounts of short 
time commercial paper of the very best varieties. That may be considered 
axiomatic. The old fear of ‘asset currency” has disappeared and no other 
kind of currency than that which grows out of and is based on commercial 
paper would now be thought of for a moment by any serious student of the 
subject. 

Source of Issue. 

The question now is not how to protect the currency, but who shall 
issue it. It used to be argued that these notes should be put out by all 
banks just as the bond-secured currency is at present, but today there are 
many who favor the creation of a new class of institutions which alone 
shall exercise the issue power. Another suggestion is that existing banks 
be allowed to continue to put out their bond-secured currency while an 
entirely new issue of assetsecured notes shall be put into circulation by 
district associations of banks or by reserve banks or by organizations of 
some other name which represent the co-operative efforts of the present 
banking concerns. This problem of the issuer of the new notes is still a 
controverted question, but to my mind a question of detail and one which 
should not be allowed to interfere with the chances of getting provision made 
for the new issue of notes on some reasonable terms while the old notes are 
either entirely withdrawn or at all events rendered purely subsidiary. That 
such an issue of currency would relieve many institutions of the undue 
seasonal strain from which they now suffer and would obviate the neces- 
sity of their borrowing from other banks when they need circulating notes is 
clear. The reform is therefore an inevitable element in any scheme of 
proper legislation. 

Bank Inspection. 

There is another phase of thi§ question to which very little attention 
has been paid within recent years but which in my judgment is worthy of 
very much more careful study than it has received. I refer to the proper over- 
sight and inspection of banks. The Comptroller of the Currency has lately 
testified that present examinations are anything but thorough, and I think 
that those of us who are familiar with banking conditions in a practical 
way must recognize that there have been many times in the past when this 
was far more true than under the present successful and stringent adminis- 
tration of the Comptroller’s office. But it is an undoubted fact that with 
present law as it is, there is little or no possibility of applying the terms of 
the National Bank Act in such a way as to make them really effective. This 
is partly because new conditions have grown up of which the framers of the 
Bank Act knew nothing, and against which therefore they could not provide. 
But it is also true that a good many of the requirements of the act are non- 
enforceable. The penalties prescribed are too strong, the conditions out- 
lined too difficult to recognize in exactly the way that was intended by the 
framers of the act. The administrative features of the National Bank Act 
therefore require thorough revision. It is an unfortunate circumstance if 
our national bank oversight be less thorough than that of some of the State 
banking systems, and such is well understood to be the case. Better book- 
keeping provisions, more stringent safeguarding of the types of loans allowed 
to the banks, closer watch upon commercial paper, and many other im- 
provements of detail are absolutely essential if the control of the system 
from Washington is to be even approximately as effective in the future as 
it has been in the past. I am glad to say that the present Comptroller of the 
Currency has worked out such a system of administrative improvement and 
that in my judgment it should be put into effect with such modifications as 
further study may render necessary as an integral feature of any banking 
legislation. It was one of the great demerits of the measure recommended 
by the National Monetary Commission that it entirely overlooked this phase 
of the problem, whether intentionally or owing to oversight I am unable to 
say. As an incident to this reform in administrative methods should go the 
legal recognition of many of the more stringent requirements for appointing 
and overseeing the examiners themselves which now rest merely on execu- 
tive order. I think that something can be done toward improving the con- 
ditions under which bank receiverships are now conducted so that if possible 
the creditors of failed banks may be relieved of some of those losses to which 
they are now subject in consequence of the protracting of receiverships 
in order that the incumbents may continue to draw their fees and to profit 
correspondingly. 

Government Deposits. 
_A rectification of Government relation to the banks should also be 
an indispensable element of any reform measure. At present, as is generally 








known, the Treasury Department draws out from the banks vast volumes 
of legal tender money thereby depriving the commercial world of the basis 
for its credits in a corresponding degree. At times it pours forth great 
sums in disbursements, frequently throwing this cash upon the market 
when it is not needed. And at all times the Government is actively con- 
cerned in the effort to deposit such surplus as it may have with banks 
which can use it best. Unfortunately it is seldom successful in the latter 
effort, for the influence of political considerations in determining the dis- 
tribution of the deposits is always very strong. At the close of the ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt there were more than 1400 depositaries 
all over the country and in many of them the amount of Government 
money deposited was equal to the par value of the capital stock of the de- 
positary. Just as these banks were eager to get the deposits so they were 
eager not to surrender them, and the result was that when Government 
necessities dictated the advisability of calling for some of the deposits the 
banks, and particularly the smaller institutions, used every possible effort 
to avoid having to part with the cash whose equivalent they had used up in 
locai loans often on long time security. Of course this state of things makes 
it clear that a change in the reserve system whereby there will be an ar- 
rangement permitting the current deposit of funds with the banks as they 
are earned through taxation is fundamentally requisite. 
Permanent Adjustment Needed. 

In what has been said thus far I have spoken as if I thought that such 
legislation as may be adopted should be shaped with a view to meeting an 
emergency. Action of that kind would indeed be better than nothing. But 
in my opinion emergency legislation is never desirable. It is far better to 
create stable and sound conditions than to count on emergencies or look 
forward to sudden disaster. This should be the policy with banking reform. 
It is possible to continue our banking system on its present basis and at 
the same time to provide it with safety devices that will enable it to over- 
come such dangers as it may have to meet. But this would be a low type 
of statesmanship and one which I do not think should be considered. Ex- 
perience has shown that the nationa! banking system is hardly adequate to 
commercial needs. Even at its best it works by fits and starts with much 
friction and creaking of wheels and with an unnecessary waste of fuel. 
Every autumn many millions of dollars are tied up in transit from the 
East to the West and back again during what is called the crop-moving 
season. Our system of scattered reserves, as I have just shown, weak as 
many of them are, requires an enormous amount of cash. We 
wasteful in our handling of reserve money as we are in our agriculture. 
The enormous hoards of the Treasury remain idle while other countries 
with far smaller stocks of money are actually able to help us out in case 
of necessity because they can control every dollar and make it effective. 
In many other ways the system needs improving and bringing up-to-date 
for the promotion of its efficiency and economy of operation. My idea of 
banking reform would be legislation which would eradicate the weak spots 
in present methods of banking and would so strengthen the institutions that 
these bad conditions could not again recur. Surely we must not stop with 
a mere provision against an emergency. 


are aS 


Immediate Action Urged. 

It is well worth while in closing for us to consider just how pressing 
is the nature of the banking problem by which we are confronted. I de 
not care to be an alarmist or to raise vague thoughts of trouble and disaster 
in the minds of any members of the community. But as reasonable human 
beings we must recognize that it is now well toward six years since the 
panic of 1907. Prior to that date there had been periodical money strin 
gencies many of them resulting in suspensions of payment and the issuance 
of Clearing House certificates with disastrous consequences to those who 
were unable to get immediate means of payment. It is not unreasonable 
therefore, but wholly in accordance with the facts of past experience, to 
expect a similar difficulty at some time in the future. How soon will it 
come? I cannot tell nor can anyone, yet there are symptoms that should 
not go unobserved. We have it on the authority of one of the leading bankers 
of the West, a man with thousands of country correspondent banks that 
never before, not even during the panic of 1907, did he experience greater 
difficulty in meeting the demands upon him than during the past autumn. 
He was obliged to let his reserves run down, and his experience was that of 
many other bankers. There is good reason to fear the outcome if present 
conditions are allowed to drift idly with the stream until they strike a rapid 
or a whirlpool. However long the recurrence of panic conditions may be 
deferred, experience shows that they are bound to come and that the post 
ponement cannot after all be very great. Some careful thinkers have pre- 
dicted a panic within two years. I would not commit myself to that o- any 
other prediction. Yet I have my fears of the outcome if we refraia too 
long from action. And if we defer action until it is forced upon us by the 
imminence of panic it is not likely that we shall conduct ourselves wisely 
or that our decision, whatever it may be, will be as careful or as well thought 
out as if we had reached it when nothing of immediate danger threatened us. 


Aldrich-Vreeland Law. 


In this connection I think I ought to consider a current assertion 
which in its way has done much to prevent proper attention to the needs 
of the currency and banking situation as we know them today. It is com- 
monly said that while we are not as well provided with legislation as we 
should be, we have on the statute books an enactment, the Aldrich-Vree- 
land law, which would at least prevent serious disaster. I question this 
statement most sincerely. Although during the past autumn call money at 
times reached a level of 20 per cent, there was no resource to the Aldrich- 
Vreeland act notwithstanding that the National Currency Associations 
authorized under it had been organized in considerable numbers as a re- 
sult of pressure from the Secretary of the Treasury. The cost and sacrifice 
involved in resorting to the Aldrich-Vreeland law was so great that no 
bank found itself willing to incur the loss involved in taking the necessary 
steps. Personally I have no doubt that this will continue to be the case in 
the future. The Aldrich-Vreeland law has been compared to a red hot 
poker held out to a drowning man. He will not seize it unless there is no 
other resort and if he does do so the consequences may be veryaserious for 
him, even though he escapes with his life. The Aldrich-Vreeland law will 
expire on the 30th of June, 1914, and in the meantime there is little reason 
to expect much aid from it should a serious financial difficulty develop. 
Indeed there is a good deal of ground for thinking that conditions are 
in some respects worse than they were in 1907. We have cut off, wisely, 
as I think, the power of using the new issues of bonds as a basis for notes, 
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while the expansion of the national banking system has absorbed a good 
many of the bonds that were available to protect circulation. I do not 
know whether the margin of bonds that could be called into service is 
greater now than it was in 1907 and I doubt whether anyone could compute 
it accurately. The quantity of such bonds actually within reach depends 
upon many factors. But I am perfectly willing to hazard an opinion with 
the substantial certainty that it will be verified, that fewer bonds are avail- 
able today for the purpose of a sudden expansion in bank issues than there 
were in 1907. If this opinion should prove correct, a sudden call for relief 
would throw us back upon the Aldrich-Vreeland law or a renewed resort 
to Clearing House certificates while the legality of the latter, always con- 
sidered doubtful, is by many thought to be even more questionable since 
the passage of the Aldrich-Vreeland law, inasmuch as that measure was 
intended to substitute the proposed emergency currency for the kind of 
relief which had been obtained in former years through the combined 
action of the banks in issuing the certificates referred to. These may be 
pessimistic forecasts. I hope they are; but my study of the situation leads 
me to believe that they are not. Without being in any way an alarmist, I 
am an earnest believer in the view that banking and commercial conditions 
in this country demand that we should emerge as quickly as possible from 
our present unprotected state and should put ourselves in position to meet 
such dangers as may in the natural course of events develop themselves. 
In short the situation in a nutshell is this: We have needed aid-in the 
past; we shall certainly need it in the future; and we have now no better 
resources for meeting an emergency than were furnished in former years, 
perhaps not even as good ones. The case is one that calls for the urgent 
consideration of business men who have power to see beyond the ends of 
their noses. 

If they believe that there should be some action for the purpose of 
correcting the evils I have referred to, they will bestir themselves speedily 
for the purpose of making their views clearly known. If they are wise 
they will, moreover, bear in mind that political action under a democratic 
form of government is necessarily a compromise in which regard must be 
paid to the general ideas and prejudices of the electorate. Remember this 
fact, bearing in mind that what they need is not a codification of precon- 
ceived theories or the vindication of any given plan or bill, they will sup- 
port such measures as it may be possible to pass through Congress: provided 
these measures are essentially sound and well considered they will recog- 
nize the necessities of the situation and place the welfare of the country 
ahead of personal prejudice or of desire to force anyone’s favorite measure 


into form of law. 
All Interests Consulted. 


I may say, gentlemen, in conclusion, that in consideration of proposed 
legislation by the sub-committee of which I have the honor to be chairman 
we have tried to deal fairly and openly with every interest involved. We 
have invited the chosen representatives of all the great national groups of 
the country, the selected spokesman of the American Bankers’ Association, 
through such men as Mr. Hepburn of New York, and Mr. Festus Wade of 
St. Louis. We have invited the best informed among the country bankers of 
America in order that they may make known their peculiar needs and present 
their views of what should be done in the reformation of our banking and 
currency laws. We have invited the recognized representatives of organized 
labor; the representatives of the northern granges and the southern and 
western farmers’ union. We have invited the text-book writers; the cur- 
rency experts, and the representatives of the merchants, and I will say in 
passing that one of the most instructive and interesting hearings that we 
have had before our Committee was the hearing accorded the representatives 
of the Credit Men’s National Association. We want the views of all the 
interests concerned, and we have undertaken to deal with them, as I have said 
in) a frank and open way. There have been in some quarters a disposition 
to carp and to criticize the Committee because its Chairman thought he 
might within the bounds of propriety suggest that the now dominant 
political party in this country, through its national platform, and in specific 
terms condemned what is known as the Aldrich plan of currency reform, 
and that it had condemned a central bank; but that was done not in order 
to inject politics into the consideration of the currency question, but to deal 
frankly with those who have come and who shall come before our committee 
and to let them understand that while there are ethics of honor among busi- 
ness men and pride and honor among the bankers, there is also a sense of 
obligation and honor among the public men of the country, and that when a 
deliberate platform declaration is made and men are elected on that platform 
they are under obligation to themselves, to their party, and to their 
country to keep pace with those who have elected them upon that platform. 

We have placed no restriction whatever upon those who have come to give 
us their views, but we have frankly said to them that the majority of the 
members of our Committee feel, in view of the platform declaration, that 
they are precluded from considering the so-called Aldrich plan or from 
reporting a central bank plan akin to that of Europe; and, that, therefore 
we appeal to them to co-operate with us and to aid us in presenting to the 
Congress of the United States some large and material measure of reform, 
not exactly in line with those two propositions, but that will relieve the 
banking community and will relieve the business community of this country 
from the evils which now best us and may at any moment thrust us into a 
panic. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY BILLS 


The opening days of the 63d Congress have witnessed the introduction 
of over twenty currency measures. That introduced by Senator Weeks of 
Massachusetts and Representative Nelson of Wisconsin are here included 
in brief: . 


S. 7 Mr. Weeks: To incorporate the National Reserve Association, and for other pur- 
poses 
Establishes a National Reserve Association, for term of 50 years, to be organized by 
a committee consisting of the Secretaries of the Treasury, Agricultura, Commerce, 
and the Comptroller of the Treasury. The association to have 15 branches established 
geographically with due regard for the ordinary course of business, each branch to em- 
brace local association of not more than ten banks, with aggregate capital of not more 
than $5,000,000. The National Association is to be under the direction of a Governor, 
named by the President for a term of 10 years, 2 deputy governors, and a secretary 
and to be governed by a Board of 89 directors, elected by the 15 branches. It shal 
have a capital stock of at least $200,000,000 of which $100,000,000 must be paid in cash. 
Membership banks, national banks, and trust companies may subscribe to the extent of 
20 per cent of their unimpaired capital and surplus The branch associations shall in- 
clude the subscribing banks in the territory which they cover and shall be governed by 
a board of directors ; 
The National Association shall conduct the entire fiscal business of the government. 
It may receive for rediscount notes or bills of branch asociations. or their direct obliga- 


tions when properly secured, and do a general banking business, its only depositors, 





however, being the Government of the U. S. and the subscribing members of the Associ- 
ation. National banks may loan not more than 30 per cent of time deposits on unen- 
cumbered real estate and the association may only hold real estate which comes to it 
in the ordinary course of business and then not longer than 5 years. 

Provides for a gold or bullion reserve for all demand liabilities, including circulating 
notes, to the extent of 50 per cent of the amount outstanding with a special tax upon 
the deficiency in same when fallng below £0 per cent on a sliding scale increasing in 
the downward proportion at the rate of i4% for each 2%% of deficiency, and check- 
ing the issue of circulating notes when the reserve falls below 33 1-3 per cent of the 
amount of those outstanding. 

Suspends right of further issue of circulating notes by national banks, said right 
to vest thereafter in the National Association. Provides for purchases during a per- 
iod of one year by the National Asociation of 2% bonds held by subscribing national 
banks and deposited to secure outstanding notes which when retired by the National 
Association shall be Substituted by their own notes. Provides for circulation by notes 
to $900,000,000, and excess of that amount not secured py lawful money or gold coin 
or bullion shall pay a tax of 1%% perannum, and excess of $1,200,000,000 not so 
secured to pay a tax of 5% per annum, any national bank notes then outstanding 
to be included in computing the foregoing amounts. 

Annual dividends not to exceed 4% surplus to contingent fund up to 1% of paid 
capital; one half additional net earnings tothe surplus fund of the association, up to 
20% of the paid in capital, one-fourth tothe United Siates as a franchise tax, and 
one-fourth to shareholders until dividend shall amount to 5% on the capital. Contin- 
«ent fund to revert to the government on dissolution of association. 

The National Association may engage in business abroad or act as fiscal agent for 
the government in foreign countries. Such business to be by corporation formed of not 
less than 5 persons and with a minimum capital of $2,000,000 paid in, the majority 
ot which shall be held by citizens of the United States. Any bank a member or the 
National Reserve Association may hold stock in such a foreign banking corporation, 
the directors of which must each own atleast 100 shares. 

Status: Introduced and referred to S. Com. on Bankng and Currency., 4-7-13. 

mm. WR. Sttac Mr. Nelson: For the establishment of a Currency Board in connection 
with the Treasury Department of the United States and for the incorporation of associa- 
tions of reserve and discount throughout the United States: 

— a system composed of a Currency Board and Associations of Reserve and Dis- 
count. 

The Currency Roard, to be connected with the Treasury Department at Washington, 
would be composed of the Secretary of the i'reasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
four members appointed by President for normal terms of 4 years, and a chairman 
and manager, chosen by the board, to serve for ten years. There would be also an Ad- 
visory Board, composed of representatives of the Associations of Reserve and Discount 
and 10 other persons selected by leading agricultural, industrial, and commercial or- 
sanizations; this board would meet monthly, review operations of the Currency Board 
and merely offer suggestions, In cities designated by the Currency Board there 
would be established district Associations of Reserve and Discount, with capital stock 
equal to 20% of the capital and surplus of local banks and trust companies which qual- 
ify for membership by contributing their quota to the capital stock and by holding us 
a reserve against bankers’ balances 25% in money, balances with the Association, 
and paper which, as described below, can be discounted with the Association, the pro- 
portion of tad money and the balances not to be less than 2-5 of the reserve; against 
individual deposits a reserve of 15% made up in the same way would be required. The 
qualifying institutions in an Association are to be divided initio 7 groups as equal num- 
erically as possitle, and each group is toelect one director in the Association, to 
serve for one year; the Governor of the State, or the Governors of the several States 
in the District, if the Association includes more than one State, would select 7 more 
directors, and these 14 directors would select a 15th director, to serve as chairman 
and manager, holding office for 5 years. ‘The Directors would select a board to exam- 
ine the constituent banks, and an executive committee of 3 or 5. 

Each Association, a corporation, would act as a reserve and clearing agent for its 
constituent banks, its accounts to be subject to check and to be payable in gold or gold 
certificates: would discount for members, at rates fixed and published from time to time, 
4-month paper, and to a limited extent 6-month paper: would make acceptance on 
90-day bills of exchange drawn by membersto an amount of 80% of the face value of 
paper deposited as security; and make free collections, through other Associations, 
throughout the United States, clearing debits and credits with other Associations througn 
the Currency Board. Associations could invest in U. S. bonds, and in other govern- 
mental obligations maturing within 1 year; establish agencies abroad; buy and sell for 
eign commercial paper; and deal in goldcoin or bullion. Constituent banks would 
rmake complete and frequent reports to theirAssociations, and the Associations to the 
Currency Board. 

The Currency Board would have power to correct discount’ rates fixed by Associa- 
tions, examine their condition, etc., but its chief function would concern the currency. 
In exchange for lawful inoney, national--nank notes, and rediscounted 60-day paper 
(the paper presented not to exceed twice the amount of the legal-tende, ;resented) 
it would issue Treasury notes, in the aggregate never to exceed three times its 
holdings of gold and gold certificates; these notes would be receivable for all obligations 
to the Government and for all obligations of the Government except those specifically 
payable in gold, would be redeemable on demand in gold by the Board or any Assoc- 
iation, and would be guaranteed by all Associations. 

United States and national-bank notes would gradually be retired, U. S. 2% bonds 
bearing the circulation privilege would be refunded in 3%, 30-year bonds, as the notes 
were retired, and national banks deprived of power to issue notes. would be given au- 
thority to lend on real estate 30% of theirtime deposits, in reserve, ete., complying 
with the requirements placed on other mempbers of Associations. 

With Associations the United States would keep on deposit all funds except trust 
funds, making all disbursements through the Associations, 

Status: Introduced and referred to H. Com. on Banking and Currency, 4-10-13. 


The following bills proposed various amendments to the National Bank 
Act: 


S. 182, introduced by Mr. Jones, creates sixteen banking districts with at least one 
sub-treasury ir. each; S. 354, introduced by Mr. Hitchcock, establishes twenty-five re- 
serve associations to act as reserve agents for national banks; H. R. 1937, introduced 
by Mr. Levy provides for the interchange at par of 2% United States bonds and non- 
nterest bearing certificates of deposit issued hy the Treasuer of the United States; per- 
mits netional currency assuciations to organize clearing house associations; permits na- 
tional banking associations of capital and surplus of 35,000,000 to open offices in this 
country and abroad; it also permits national banks to make loans on real estate. 

H. R. 1720, introduced by Mr. Stephens regulates the management of national banks 
with special bearing upon their relations with clearing house associations. The pro- 
visions of this bill are duplicated in H. M. !757, introduced by Mr. Byrnes of South 
Carolina. 


Several bills with varying phraseology propose smendment of the National 
Bank Act to authorize National Banks to take and hold mortgages, deeds of trust 
and other conveyances of real estate as security for loans made by said banks. 


provide for some centralization of 
power, not a central bank but some 
centralization of the overseeing 
power, if you choose to put it that 
way, through which, by reason of 
a common ownership, you can get 
interchange of credit between New 
- ’ | York and San Francisco that you 

rhe essential thing required to | cannot possibly get with distinctly 
prevent or allay panics is knowl- different corporations existing over 
edge that there is central reserve of the country and undertaking to 
credit strong enough to provide serve the same purpose.—From the 
every solvent bank and business testimony of George M. Reynolds, 
with ample support. Periods of President. of the Continental Com: 
industrial reaction and of specula- mercial National Bank of Chicago, 
tive collapse are bound to come oc- before the Sub-Committee of the 


casionally in every country. Priv- House Committee on Banking and 
ate credit is strained at such a time, Currency. 


solvency is put to the test, and the 
unsound concerns are weeded out. 
It is of supreme importance at such 


Some Important Opinions 


“As long as we have the present | 
banking and currency system, we | 
shall have panics—-and no longer.” 
—Former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Franklin MacV eagh. 





The ills in this country’s finan- 
cial affairs are the outcome of a 
a time that banks and _ business clumsy and outworn banking sys- 
houses which are really solvent tem rather than of the schemes of 
shall not be broken down and de- men. To eradicate them, we need 
stroyed through inability to obtain not piecemeal legislation, but a 
the ordinary consideration to which careful diagnosis of our whole 
their assets entitle them—From banking system—a study of the 
article of George E. Roberts, successful systems of other coun- 
Director U. S. Mint in Annals of tries which are free from periodic 
the American Academy of Political panics, and finally, co-operation 
and Social Science. among all committees in Congress 
which consider this subject—From 
letter of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany to the Pujo Committee. 





I believe the ideal system must 
finally embrace a plan which will 
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(Referendum No. 2.) (Continued from page 2.) 
manent tariff board or commission. The referendum proposes a permanent 
tariff commission in the following form: 


Organization of Commission. 

1. That the Commission be composed of experts to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

2. That in order to make the commission an effective administrative body the 
number of commissioners should be timited, preferably not more than five. 

3. That the term of office of members of the commssion should be suf- 
ficiently long to give the board stability and permanency, preferably six years,and 
the terms of members should expire in rotation as in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

: 4. That a provision should be 
case of the Interstate Commerce 
the five members shall be of one 


Powers of Commission. 

1. To gather, investigate, and tabulate technical and statistical facts of ail 
kinds pertinent to the tariff schedvies, both in this and other countries. 

2. The reports of the commission should be confined to ascertained facts and 
should exclude recommendations unless called for by the body having power to 
institute tariff legislation. The information secured by the commission should be 
available to either house of Congress and to the President. 


made for minority representation as in the 
Commission, where not more than three of 
party. 


The business men of the country agree that in response to the pledges given the 
people, the new administration should revise the tariff without delay, to the end that it 
may be more equitable. The fact is recognized, however, that consideration of the tar- 
iff problem which has concerned the country for so many years has never been based 
upon scientific business-like ascertaining of facts, and action based 
on those facts. It is the belief of businecssinen that the errors of the past should not 
he repeated; that, coincident with the enactment of new tariff laws there should be 
created a permanent tariff commission, inorder that future tari? changes may be 
vbased upon knowledge of world conditionsas well as domestic demands, and not mere 
ly upon a desire for change. 


HISTORY OF ALL 
TARIFF COMMISSIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In 1872 a Committee of the Senate reported adversely upon a proposal for a 
tariff commission. In that year there was, a demand for a revision of the tariff 
and a “horizontal” reduction in duties was made by Congress. 

In 1879-80 a bill proposing a Tariff Commission to be made up of persons 
not members of Congress passed the Senate. President Arthur in his first annual 
message suggested a commission, adopting the recommendation of his Secretary 
of Treasury. On May 15, 1882, a bill creating a Commission became law. 


1882 Tariff Commission. 


The Act of 1882 provided a Tariff Commission of nine members nominated 
from civil life by the President and confirmed by the Senate. While in actual 
service, the members were to receive ten dollars a day and their necessary expen- 
ses. The Act laid upon the Commission the duty. 

‘to take into consideration and to thoroughly investigate all the various 
questions relating to the agricultural, mercantile, manufacturing, mining, 
and industrial interests of the United States, so far as the same may be 
necessary to the establishment of a judicious tariff or a revision of the 
existing tariff upon a scale of justice to all.” 

This Commission, organized on July 6, 1882, and at once set out upon an 
extensive program of public hearings throughout the country except the far west 
and parts of the south, coercing no one to appear but listening to volunteers. 
After hearing over 600 witnesses at sessions in 29 cities, and taking over twenty- 
six hundred pages of testimony, the Commission, on October 16, began prepara- 
tion of its report and a draft of a bill, submitting its conclusions and its report 
to Congress at the beginning of the session in December 1882. Into three and 
one-half months the Commission had crowded 78 sessions for public hearings. 
The Committee declared that in using the existing tariff as a basis it had waived 
all attempt to construct a system upon a logical and scientific basis. It also said 
that it had constructed the duies recommended upon the theory that the new 
tariff was to be protective. 

The tariff recommended was estimated, by the Commission, to reduce duties 
on the average by not less than 20% and perhaps by as much as 25%. These 
figures of average reduction do not mean that all duties were decreased; on some 
items the duties were increased. This bill was not accepted in toto but became a 
basis for bills prepared simultaneously. 

The tariff bill of 1883 followed the recommendations of the Commission, and 
adopted some of the proposals for amendment in the admiristration provisions of 
the law. A separate measure passed in 1890, before the McKinley law, adopted 
some of the other proposals; and the Payne-Aldrich Law of 1909 created a Cus- 
toms Court. 

1888 Customs Commission. 

In 1888 Senator Plumb of Kansas introduced a bill to create a Customs Com- 
mission. Senator Plumb’s bill proposed a Commission which would be part of 
the Treasury Department, and would have five commissioners appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, in rotating terms of 6 years, not more 
than 3 to be of the same political party, none to be an importer, manufacturer or 
the like, and to receive $7,500 a year each as salary. 

The duties of the Commission were to be to maintain central offices at Wash- 
ington and to be ready at all times to receive testimony concerning the provisions 
of the existing tariff. Furthermore the Commission was to ascertain 


the average price on commodities imported, at wholesale and retail, at 
home and abroad, for 6 months preceding and following any change 
in a tariff rate; these prices were to he ascertained for at ieast the 
past 24 years; 

quantities and values of imports for 6 months preceding and following 
changes in tariff rates; 

quantities and values of similar materials produced in the United States 
during the same period; 


instances in which the duties caused increase or decrease of domestic 
production; 
effect of duties on prices of agricultural products, etc.; 
comparative growth of manufactures during the past 24 years in 
land, France, Germany, United States, etc. 

This Commission would not have had power to compel attendance of wit- 
nesses, disclosure of books, etc., but was expressly authorized to “invite” wit- 
nesses. Finally, the Commission was to report to Congress annually in December 
upon the whole field covered by its functions. 

On January 22, 1889, Senator Allison accepted the Plumb bill as an amend- 
ment to the Mills Tariff Bill which was then pending in the Senate, and with 
the Mills Bill the Plumb Bill later passed the Senate, failing, however, in the 
House where the Democratic Ways and Means Committee and the House main- 
tained that the action of the Senate in substituting a tariff bill of its own for the 
bill passed by the House was unconstitutional. The Congress already elected 


was Republican and the new Congress passed the McKinley Bill. 


Eng- 


Recent Proposals for a Tariff Commission. 


On February 24, 1903, in the 57th Congress, a concurrent resolution was 
offered in the House for a joint committee of the House and the Senate to in- 
vestigate certain conditions of protection and the tariff. 

In the 58th Congress, December 5, 1904, Mr. Spaulding introduced a bill pro- 
viding sepcifically for a Tariff Commission. 

A bill was introduced likewise in the 59th Congress, in 1907, and in the 60th 
Congress bills were introduced both in the Senate and House—two in the Senate 
and four in the House. 

In the 61st Congress the first legislative action occurred on these bills; in 
this Congress four bills were introduced in the Senate and nine bills in the 
House. The House Committee on Ways and Means held hearings, as a result of 
which the committee unanimously reported H. R. 32010, introduced by Mr. Payne 
and endorsed by the National Tariff Commission Association. 

The Payne Bill passed the House and passed the Senate in a slightly 
amended form; the bill was so delayed in the Senate that it reached the House 
so late that action by the House was readily defeated. Consequently the bill 
failed of passage. f 
On April 6, 1911, Senator Iodge introduced in the Senate the Tariff Commis- 














sion Bill as it passed the Senate in the 61st Congress. This bill, Si 276, was 
reported from the Committee on Finance on February 20, 1913, but received no 
action during the remainder of the Congress. 

On March 13, 1913, Mr. Newlands offered in the Senate a resolution which 
would require the Senate Committee on Finance to report at as early a day 
as possible “whether it is practicable and advisable” to form a “tariff board.” 


The Tariff Board, 1909-1912. 

The Payne Bill, approved August 5, 1909, provided for a system of duties 
which on April 1, 1910 were to be increased by a duty of 25% ad valorem except 
upon imports from countries which, the President was satisfied, imposed no dis- 
criminatory terms or restrictions upon imports from the United States; this was 
the socalled maximum and minimum tariff. In order to assist the Pesident 
in satisfying himself that particular countries did not impose on imports from 
the United States discriminatory restrictions, the Payne Act authorized the 
President to employ such persons as might be required, and there was an ap- 
propriation of $75,000. The exact wording of the Act was as follows: 

‘To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by this section, and the officers of the Government 
in the administraton of the customs laws, the President is hereby author- 
ized to employ such persons as may be reguired.”’ 

‘In December 1909, the President interpreted the provision in the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill as giving him power to authorize his appointees. known as the 
Tariff Board, to advise him generally. 

In order that the Board might accomplish the duties proposed, the President 
asked an appropriation of $250,000, which Congress gave, in a bill approved June 
1910, adding in the enactment an authorization to make investigations 

“of the cost of production of commodities, covering cost of material, fab- 

rication, and every other element of such cost of production, as are authorized 

by said act, and including the employment of such persons as may be re- 

quired for those purposes; and to enable him to do any and all things in con- 

ss therewith authorized by law, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
On March 4 1911, the President had apopinted two additional members of 
Board who were both Democrats; thus, politically the Board had three Republicans 
and two Democrats, The several reports of the Board, however, were unanimous 
regardless of political affiliations. ; 

The President enlarged the Board apparently in the belief that he acted in 
accordance with the sentiment of Congress; for the appropriation of $250,009 for 
the fiscal year 1912, begianing July 1, 1911, was made in the alternate, either for 
the existing Tariff Board or for a permanent Tariff Commission if the latter should 
be created; moreover the Bill which carried the appropriation reyuired that the 
Tariff Commission, if created by independent act of Congress, report upon the 
wool schedule in December, 1911. Since the Bill creating a tariff commission was 
defeated by a filibuster in the last hours of the 61st Congress, after passing both 
Houses substaitially in the same form, the President enlarged the Board and im- 
posed upon it duties which he said were analogous to tie duties of the proposed 
commission except that the Board had not powers to compel aitendance of wit- 
nesses, production of books, etc. 

On June 7, 1911, after the chairman of the Heiuise Committee on Ways and 
Means had had some ineffective correspondence witii tlie Tarilf Board, the House 
asked the President for the Board’s daia on the we»! schediile. 

On August 19, 1911, the President veioed a bill r2,ising the wool schedule on 
the ground that legislation should await the report of the Board, which he had 
direcred should be made in December. On Auzust 22, 1411, the President vetoed 
a bill revising the cotton schedule because he p:eferred to await the report of 
the Board and because the bili presented to him was clearly inconsistent, especi- 
ally in the revision of the chemical schedule which had been attached as an 
amendment. 

On December 20, 1911, the President transmitted the Board’s report upon 
the wool schedule, a document which with its tables and appendices fills two large 
volumes. 

On April 26, 1912, the President transmitted to Congress the Board’s report, 
in two volumes, upon the cotton schedule. This report consisted of a glossary, 
explaining existing paragraphs in the tariff, a report upon cotton manufactures, 
including costs of production, etc. 

On June 4 1912, the House Committee on Ways and Means reported to the 
House the bill revising the cotton schedule which the President had vetoed in 
1911; the committee took issue with the Tariff Board, particularly upon the 
principle of costs of production. 

On June 30, 1912, the Tariff Board went out of existence through failure of 
approprations. At the time the Board ceased to exist it is said to have completed 
reports in the nature of glossaries upon the existing tariff for the chemical 
schedule, the earthenware schedule, the cotton schedule, and the wool schedule; 
it had completed reports of cost of production upon the cotton schedule, the wool 
schedule, and the pulp and paper schedule. The Board is said to have partly com- 
pleted investigations for the iron and steel schedule, the sugar schedule, flax and 
jute schedule, the silk schedule, and the leather schedule. 

Concerning the status of the Tariff Board it is to be remembered that the 
Board, in its inception and in its enlarged form, was “attached” to the President, 
and was not an independent body such as proposed in a permanent Tariff Com- 


25, 


Tariff Commission Abroad. 

The bodies which in the various countries of Europe have functions resembling 
the duties of the proposed Tariff Commission for the United States fit into govern- 
mental schemes so different from the governmental organization of the United 
States that it is difficult to make comparisons. 

Since nowhere abroad has the subject of tariff been such a matter of contro- 
troversy as in the United States it perhaps follows logically that none of the 
European countries appears to have commissions with so broad functions as are 
contemplated for the proposed Tariff Commission of the United States. On this 
point Mr. Emery,Chairman of the Tariff Board, said in his speech at Chicago in 
December, 1910: 


“In no country in Europe has the method of investigation of industrial 
conditions as affected by tariffs included such extended examination of costs 


of production by trained experts in 
plated by the Tariff Board.” ' 


the Government employ as is conrtem- 


A REVIVED DISCRIMINATING CLAUSE 


Section IV. J. Sub-section 1 (The Tariff act of 1913 now before 
Congress) That a discount of 5 per centum on all duties imposed by 
this Act shall be allowed on such goods, wares and merchandise as 
shall be imported in vessels built in the United States, and which 
shall be wholly the property of a eitizen or citizens thereof. 

(This re-embodies in tarift legislation the preferential-duty policy 
of the early years of the United States. It remained in force trom 
1789 with more or less vigor until 1849.—Ed. 


THE PAYNE DISCRIMINATING CLAUSE. 


Section IV. J. Subsection 1. The Tariff Act of 1913, now before Congress 
that a discriminating duty of 10 per centum ad valorem, in addition to the duties 
imposed by law, shall be levied, collected, and paid on all goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the United States, or which 
being the production or manufacture of any foreign country not contiguous to 
the United States, shall come into the United States from such contiguous coun- 
try; but this discriminating duty shall not apply to goods, wares, or merchandise 
which shall be imported in vessels not of the United States entitled at the time 
of such importation by treaty or convention or Act of Congress to be entered in 
the ports of the United States on payment of the same duties as shall then be pay- 
able on goods, wares, and merchandise imported in vessels of the United States, 
nor to such foreign products or manufactures as shall be imported from such con- 
tiguous countries in the usual course of strictly retail trade. 


(The above sub-section is word for word that which appeared as Section 15 of the 
Tariff Act, August 5, 1909. Under the Tariff Act of 1909 no enforcement of the above 
mentioned discriminating duty has taken place at any port of the United States. The 
statement is made that this exemption is due to the fact that there are treaties with 
all countries from whom goods are received in vessels not of the United States, 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

On Aug & 3 1912, an Act was passed to 
create a Commission on Industrial Relations. 
On December 17, 1212, President Taft sent 
to the Senate i list of his appointees. They 
were a follows: 

Representing the public: 

Senator George Sutherland of Utah. 

George B. Chandler of Rocky Hill, Con- 
necticut. 

Charl S.Barrett,of Union City,Georgia. 

Representing the employers: 

Frederick A. Delano, of Chicago. 
Adolph Lewisohn, of New York. 
Ferd. C, Schwedtman of St. Louis. 

Representing the employees: 

Austin RB. Garretson, Order of Railroad 
Conductors. 

Jobn B. Lennon, Treasurer American Fed- 

eration of Labor. 


James O'Connell, Vice-President Amerti- 
ean Federation of Labor. 

The above names were not confirmed by 
the Senate. President Wilson has not made 
ether nominaticns and, as far as can be as- 
certained, 
is quite uncertain. 

The final report of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations must be made not later 
than August 23, 1915. The important scope 
of the Commission on Industrial Reiations 
can be understood by considering its duties. 

The Commission shall inquire into: 

The general condition of labor in the prin- 


cipal industries of the United States, includ- | 
ing agriculture, and especially In those whicn | 


in corporate forms; 


are carried 
between emplovers and 


Existing 
employees; 

The effect of industrial conditions on pub- 
lic welfare and into the rights and powers 
of the community to deal therewith; 

The conditions of sanitation and safety of 


Pat 


relations 


employees and the provisions for protecting 
the life, hmb and health of the employees; 

The siowth of ds5u; aft. 18 ro emg lagers 
and of wage earners antl thea effeet of such 


associations upon the relations between em- 
ployers and employees; - 
results of methods of col- 


the date for making nominations | 


BRAZIL AND COTTON 


In 1910 Brazil produced 270,000 
bales of cotton or about one seventy- 
fifth of the world crop. 

The climate and soi! conditions are 
regarded as permitting almost indef- 
nite extension of this small output 
| In order to improve the cotton 


| breeds of Brazil and to consider the | 
| problem of cotton raising in all its 


| phases, Ek. C. Green, who has been 
}six years with the Department of 
| Agriculture, left New York for Eng- 
‘land on April 15th. On May 25th 
/he will sail from England under three 


| for 


(years’ contract with the Brazilian | 

|Government. He will carry on his 
| M . ‘ a e 
experiments in Coroata, State of 


Maranhao, four degrees south of the 
Equator. 


water over the Itacipuru. 

Mr. Green who is a native of Mich- 
igan has been studying the cotton 
plant for ten years past—five years 
at College Station and five years at 
Brownsville, Texas. 





| NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


| The Navy League has its office in 

Washington. It met in Washington, 
| April 10th and 11th. 
| Its slogan is “Wanted—A Naval Poi- 
icy.” 

Colonel Robert M. Thompson, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
made it clear that our naval system does 
|not provide admirals with long experi- 
ence in handling fleets. Therefore that 
this weakness might result in our utter 
undoing no matter how fine our other 
equipment. 

Admiral Selfridge declared that no mat- 
ter how excellent our Canal fortifications 


| might be the only power to prevent a 


The extent and 
bargaining; 
Any methods which have been tried in | 
any State or in foreign countries for main 
taining mutually satisfactory relations be- 


tween employees and employers; 


The methods for avoiding or adjusting lab- | 


through peaceful and concilia- 


or disputes 
tory mediation and negotiations; 

[The scope, methods, and resources of ex- 
isting bureaus of liber and into possible | 
Ways of increasing their usefulness; 


The question of smuggling or other illegal 
entry of Asiatics into the United States or 
its insular possess'.as, and of the methcds 
by which such Asiaties have gained and are 
vaining such admission, and: shall report 
to Congress as speedily as possibile with such 
recominendation as Sud commessten miv 
think preper to prevent such smuggling and 
illegal entry. } 

The commission shall seek to discover the 
underlying causes of dissatisfaction in the 
industrial situation and report its conclu- 
sions thereon. 





IMPRESSIVE POSTAL SAVINGS 
FIGURES. ° 


Between June 30, 1911, and June 30, 
1912, postal savings deposits increased 
from $667,145 to $20,237,084. The num- 
ber of depositors increased from 11,918 
to 243,801 and the average principal per 
depositor increased from $57 to $83. By 
December 1, 1912 there were 12,823 de- 
positories, including 646 branches and 
stations, with $28,000,000 standing to the 
credit of approximately 300,000 deposi- 
tors. The summary as of June 30, 1912, 
is of interest. 

Number of depositors, 243,801. 

Balance to the credit of depositors, 
$20,237,084. , 

Amount at interest $18,- 
586,042.32. 

Interest paid depositors $1,470.94. 

Amount of deposits surrendered for 
bonds, $1,272.240. 

The following states have more than 


in banks, 


ten thousand depositors: New York, 
Ohio, Tllinois, California, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. 


The establishment of postal savings 
banks was recommended by Mr. Wana- 
maker in his reports for the years 1889 
and 1892, and by Mr, J. A. Gary in 1897. 


A siep in this direction was taken in 
1898 when the posta] regulations were 
modified to allow money-orders to be 


made payable at the office of issue. This 
was defined by Mr. Emory Smith as “a 
mild and very convenient adaptation of 
the European Savings bank system with- 
out the payment of interest.” 

In France, postal savings banks, 
strictly so called, began only during the 
year 1881. In 1905 that country had in 
the postal savings system 12,134,523 de 
positors, with an aggregate deposit of 
$1,106,524,768. 

In England the postal savings system 
was brought into operation in Septem- 
ber, 1861. By 1881 the number of de- 
positors was 3,088,000; by 1891 the num- 
ber had increased to 5,776,000 and in 
1905 the depositors numbered 9,963,049. 
The amount on deposit was $734,696,- 
806.20. The average amount to the 
credit of each depositor was about $75 
and there is one depositor for about 
every four of the population. 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 

We expect to announce in the next 
issue of “The Nation’s Business” the 
names of two universities and one 
school that have decided on courses 
for the training of Commercial Secre- 
taries. 

It is possible that the Study out- 
lines may also be ready. 


hostile force from landing outside but 
near the Canal Zone would be an effec- 
tive navy. 

The League has put out a pamphlet 
giving 67 reasons for a _ strong navy. 


The National Defense League is carry- 
ing on an active propaganda from Wash- 
ington. Its slogan is ‘‘Work for Peace but 


| be prepared for War.” 


Representative Julius Kahn, of Cali- 
fornia, is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and the Board of Directors. 

He recently gave out the following 
statement: 

“The members of the National Defense 
League would welcome the day when all 
nations would enter into an agreement to 


dismantle their warships and disarm their 
armies. But the millennium has not yet 
come. So long as othéf great nations con- 
tinue to build Dreadrnoughts, so long as 
they advance in military science and increase 
the efficiency of their armies, so long must 
the United States maintain an Army and a 
Navy commensurate with our standing as 
one of the world’s great powers. 


A Council for National Defense was pro- 
posed in the 62nd Congress: 


sist of the President of the United States, 
who Shall be ex officio president of the coun- 
cil, the Secretary of State, who shall preside 
in the absence of the President,the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy. the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
House of Representatives, the chairman 
the Committee on Miltary Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, the chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, the Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army, an officer of the Navy 
not below the rank of captain to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
president of the Army War College, and the 
president of the Naval War College 

Section three. Provided that said council 


sion to Congress a general policy of national 
defense and such recommendation of meas- 
ures relating thereto as it shall deem neces- 
sary and expedient.”’ 





TABLE SHOWING STANDING OF NAWIES TODAY. 








Battleships. 
Dreadnought Battle- Battle Armored Crui Destroy- Torpedo Subma- 
tppe. ships. cruisers. cruisers, “TUS€FS- ers, boats. rines. 
ES RPT ET eee err 16 40 7 34 73 140 49 70 
German iy te ania wai aig Ne eles 10 2 3 9 88 119 9 26 
United States..... ..ccccccoce 8 25 0 il 15 2 20 23 
WORNGO ss o6sc cos Secaerevseces 0 20 0 21 10 75 15 76 
LOT) See Rie oes - 2 13 0 8 14 53 54 ul 
Russia.. 0 8 0 6 i) 98 14 81 
MME Finan Sasi oh eeceers <aae 1 8 0 9 5 24 48 18 
IIR on Fas caeeehga<ee <tAaane 1 6 0 3 4 12 40 6 





Battleships. 
Dreadnought Battle 
type. cruisers. 

RIOD aio cacenasccinsess nce 9 4 
GROONGY <2 s.s5i6 5:00 stdlesanss 7 3 
RO OS Oo Tae 5 0 
DPOTOG, ooccces vcseen one ates 7 0 
MME Gl). cna) men eearae aN eens J 4 
OO Cre ecient rr 7 4 
So aE A en ee AaB AAS 7 0 
PAG oi v5 5cscecn ees 3 0 


SHIPS NOW BUILDING WHICH WILL BE ADDED TO ACTIVE 
LIST IN 1915. 


Cruisers. Destroyers. Torpedo Submarines. 
17 at 0 16 
5 12 0 6 
0 14 0 24 
0 9 0 13 
0 0 0 5 
0 9 0 8 
2 ll 21 2 
3 6 12 7 














to Boston was six degrees above zero. 


27.6. 
11.115 hours. 


be about $3.60. 





various parts of the country. 





were consumed on the trip for charging batteries. 
The average kilowatt hours per car mile was 1.2. Taking the 
battery efficiency as given in the report of the trip, just over 52. and current 
at five mills per kilowatt hour which is the cost of same in the larger plants, the 
actual cost of the energy for driving this car from New York to Boston would 





TRAVELED 306 MILES~COST OF POWER §3.60. 


The above car was manufactured by the Federal Storage Battery Car Com- 
pany and equipped with Edison storage batteries. 
and made a run from New York to Boston. 

The run was made through rain from the Grand Central Station in New York to 
Poughkeepsie; through light snow from Poughkeepsie to Hudson and through 
heavy snow from Hudson to Chatham. High cross winds and drifting snow were 
met with between Chatham and Springfield and the temperature from Springfield 


It was tested March 6, 1913, 


It is the first time that a storage battery car has ever made such a long run and 
would seem to indicate that these cars are adapted for long distance service. 
The total distance traveled was 306.71 miles. 
The maximum speed per hour was 42 miles; about 3 hours and 45 minutes 


The average of miles per hour was 


The actual running time was 


Further test will be made relative to the adaptability of these storage battery 
cars for general passenger service conditions and in view of the slight cost of 
current per car the tests become of importance to transportation interests in 


This point lies 100 miles | 
south of the port of S. Luiz de Mar- | 
anhao, and can be reached only hy 





It was vroposed this Council should ‘‘con- 


tary Affairs of the Senate, the Chair- | 
man of the Committee on Nava. 
Affairs of the Senate, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
}Ilouse of Representatives, the chairman of | 


of the | 
of | 


| references on workingmen’s insurance.” 


| on this recent literature, 


shall report to the President for transmis- | 


SURVEY OF 1912, 


American Year ook, for 1912, pub- 
lished py D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
is out. It is invaluable for réference and 
general information. In 876 pages it 
gives a survey of all the important happen- 
ings and advances of the year just ended. 
For easy reference und research its contents 
are classified under the toilowing” thirty- 
five chapter headings: 

l. American History. 

£. Fopular Government and Current Politics. 
3. International Relations. 

i. Foreign Aftairs. 

do. The National Administration. 

6. State and County Government. 


The 


7. Municipal Government. 

S. Territories and Dependencies. 
3. Law and Jurisprudence. 
1 
J 
4 
1 


. Public Services. 
2. Military and Naval. 
3. Fconomic Conditions and the Conduct of 


ty Public Resources and Public works. 
yj 


Business. 
14. Public Finance, Banking and Insurance. 
15. Problems of Population. 


. Social and Iconomic Progress. 
Labor and Labor Legislation. 

. Prevention, Correction and Charity. 

. Agricuiture, Horticulture, Forestry and 
Fisheries. 

. The Mineral Industries. 

. Manufactures. 

. Trade, Transportation and Communica- 
tion. 

3. Engineering. 

24. Mathematics and Astronomy. 

25. Geology, Meteorology, and Geography. 

. Chemistry and Physics. 

27. The Bivlogical Sciences 

28. Anthropology, Ethnology and 

. Psychology and Philosophy. 
The Medical Sciences. 

. Religion and Religious Organizations. 

v2. Art, Archaeology, Music and Drama. 

3. Literature and Language. 

“4. Education and Educational Institutions. 

“5. Chronology and Necrology. 
In addition there is a full index and a list 

of selected urticles from previous issues. 


Sociology. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK. 
MEN’S COMPENSATION., 

In 1906 the Library of Congress published 
a “Select list of works relating to employ- 
ers’ liability,’’ and in 1908 a ‘Select list of 
In 
the time which has elapsed since the earlier 


date, the literature of employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation has grown to 
very large pproportions. A new list just 


issued by the Library of Congress is based 
but such titles as 
are still pertinent have been drawn from the 
1906 list, and a few which dealt with work- 


| men’s insurance against accidents have been 





| Special care has been 
| dex, 





taken from the 1908 list. 

The recent agitation in the United States 
has been confined practically to the com- 
pensation of workmen for injuries received 
in industrial accidents and the liability of 
employers for the same. The list so far as 
it covers the United States, therefore, has 
been restricted within the same _ limits. 
These restrictions could not be observed in 
dealing with the literature relating to for- 
eign countries. 

This publication consists of 196 pages and 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper, 25 cents. 


CONSERVATION. 

The Library of Congress has recently is- 
sued a select list of references on the con- 
servation of natural resources in the United 
States. The references have been classi- 
fied under the headings Bibliography, Gen- 
eral works, Mineral resources, Water, For- 
asts, Land and soil, Human life. The 
conservation of human life opens up the 
whole subject of public health and hygiene 
and also of eugenics. These are not in- 
cluded in the list, the references in this sec- 
tion being confined to general discussions of 
the movement, its needs and opportunities. 
bestowed on the in- 
every region, every state, every com- 
modity and every aspect of the subject sus- 
ceptible of distinct treatment having been 
brought out. 

The Canadian conservation question is so 
closely akin to ours, and touches us at so 
many points, that a brief section has been 
devoted to Canada. It includes only a few 
of even the more important references. 

The publication consists of 110 pages and 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments,* Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cloth, 15 cents. 


- TRANSPORTATION. 

The Railway Business Asscciation has put 
out a brief, vigorous pamphlet on ‘The Na- 
tional Menace of Railway Strikes.’’ It points 
out inadequacies of the Erdman act, states 
that immediate legislation is imperative, and 
calls for co-operation between railway man- 
agers, railway employees, and the public. 

“To save all the people from the waste ond 
the misery of strikes is so imperative that it 
would seem that the President and the lead- 
ers in Congress might well include in their 
legislative program for the forthcoming ex- 
tra session consideration of appropriate 
measures for the strengthening and improve- 
ment of the machinery for arbitration in 
railway labor controversies.” 

Copies of the pamphlet can be secured by 
addressing Railway Business Association, 2 
Rector Street, New York. 


FOREIGN BOTTOMS. 

The following figures compiled from 
the report for 1912 of the Commissioner 
of Navigation have recently appeared in 
the New York Sun over the signature of 
P. H. W. Ross, President of the National 
Marine League. 

“In 1826 we carried 92.5 per cent on 
our exports and imports in American 
ships. : 

If we had maintained that same pro- 
portion to this date our carrying trade 
would be to the value of $3 266,759,843. 

But, as a matter of fact, last year it 
was only $322,451,565. 

Therefore in 1912 we are lacking $2.- 
943,308,278 in the value of the carryinz 
trade that we should have had if our 
merchant marine had kept pace with our 
other activities.” 

In 1912 we carired 9.4 per cent of our 
exports and imports in American ships. 


Yes 
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188% NATION'S BUSINESS 


CITIES ORGANIZING FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


_ . 
St. Louis 

In another package 
Foreign Trade report of The Business 
Men’s League, of St. outs, which is just 
off the press.* This contains the names 


you will find the 


of our Committee on Foreign Trade, 
which was organized two years ago for 
the purpose of stimulating the export 


business of St. Louis 
Since the organization of the committee 


the Business Men’s League has sent two 
parties of merchants to Panama—-in Feb- 
ruary of 1912 and in February of 1913. 


In each case we chartered a special train 
to carry the party from St. Louis to New 
Orleans and back and chartered a 


spec 
i 


ial ship from the United Fruit Company. 
The two parties each spent eight days 
in Panama and two days in Costa Rica 
and on each trip more than a dozen mem 
bers of the party left it at Panama and 
nade tours of two or three months 


through South America. The export bus! 
ness of St. Louis, reported to The Busi- 
ness Men’s League by the exporters lasi 
vear, amounted to between forty and fifts 
million dollars, the total value of the 
manufactured product of St. Louis being 
that same year about eight hundred and 
fiftv million dollars. 

We are stimulating 
the Mississippi. River 
New Orleans for the 
ing this export trade. 

W. F. SAUNDERS. 
Secretary and General Manager. 

*Organizations are recommended to apply 
for a copy of this. In addition to a careful 
analysis of conditions and needs of foreign 
trade it contains twenty-one pages of dia- 
grams showing the export and import 
figures of each Latin-American country: the 
amount of business done by each of these 
countries with the United States and with its 
competitors. For the purpose of comparison, 
similar charts for Cuba and for Porto Rico 
are presented. 

It is gratifving to see by these diagrams 
that the United States, although its Latin- 
American commerce is barely twentv years 
oid, is gaining a very strong trade position 


on 
to 
enlarg- 


transportation 
from St. Louis 
purpose of 


in these countries, in competition with the 
merchants of the United Kingdom, who 
have been trading there for more than one 


hundred years; and with those of Germany, 
who have been in those countries fifty 
vears. E i 

Baltimore 

The Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Baltimore has a committee 
on Foreign Commerce. This committee 
endeavors to keep in touch with all mat 
ters of legislation likely to affect business 
of this port. 

Through our Merchants’ Rebate Move- 
ment, conducted by the jobbers of Balti- 
more, we accumulate accurate knowledge 
of the needs of customers. 

We are sending from time to time, 
through our magazine ‘‘Baltimore,” in- 
formation about commercial facilities of 
Baltimore. 

We endeavor to get in touch with all 
incoming foreign merchants through the 
reports of the steamship companies, rail- 
roads and hotels. We endeavor to keep 
cur merchants advised of all trade oppor- 
tunities in foreign countries. 

Through our Traffic Bureau, we main- 
tain an up-to-date system, showing trans- 


portation routes, together with freight 
raies, dockage insurance and all other 
charges at all the leading ports of the 


United States. 

Information is kept on hand showing 
the imports and exports in values, des- 
criptions and quantities, shown by mani- 
fest and Custom House records of this 
port. Also the tonnage of foreign trade 
out of Baltimore. 

Files are kept of the United States 
Ceonsuiar Reports, carefuliy indexed. <A 
‘ist of our members inztuding manufac- 
turers and all others interested in for- 
eign trade hag been compited, showing 
the various commodities handled by each 
and the countries with which they are 
doing business. 

We have a classified list of our mer- 
chants, manufacturers and jobbers, show- 
ing practically every commodity that can 
be bought or produced tn Baltimore, and 
who can furnish it. 

ROBERT J. BEACHAM. 
Secretary. 


Baltimore 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
las a Committee on Foreign Trade. Its 
efforts to increase foreign trade have been 
mainly in the exportation of grain. Dur- 
ing last year the grain exports from Ba!- 
timore were the largest for several years 
und this year, during the months of Jan- 
uary, February and March, more than 
20,000,000 bushels of grain, principally 
corn, has been shipped abroad. 

The activity of the grain merchants 
has been the means of bringing many 
vessels to Baltimore, and it is hoped by 
the officials of the Chamber, that the reg- 
ular steamship service will thus be in- 
creased, and stimulate all lines of export 
trade. JAS. B. HESSONG. 

Secretary. 








REMARKABLE INCREASES 





rhe following figures warrant closest examination. They show the 
tremendous growth of exports of iron and steel manufactures in a decade. 
They demonstrate a demand produced by salesmanship Phe expect 
and needed increases in exports are to come in the future through the same 
means. The salesmanship-has hitherto been largely of an individual chara 
tel lhe collective promotion f it by commercial or rani On 
just begun as will be seen elsewhere in this number. Wlh« owe ( 
lective efforts get under full headway, the economy and etfici yf mutual 
efforts will make past figures easy to excel 
Exports of Itron and Steel Manufactures from the United States during the 8 months 
ended with February, 1903 and 1913. 
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of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce.) 


(Compiled by the Statistical Division 








Philadelphia’s Commercial Museum 


In Philadelphia there has grown up quietly an institution known as the Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Museum. Outside the business world its existence is 
searcely suspected. In a sense it is misnamed. It is actually a training-school 
with a practical curriculum for American exporters. 

The institution has flourished because it is operated impartially for the benefit 
of all American business men. It is supported chiefly by the State government 
and by the city of Philadelphia, while an appropriation is made by the Federal 
zovernment in support of it. Thus, being a public institution, recognized by all 
joreign governments and boards of trade throughout the world. it is able to lend 
assistance that would be impossible on the part of any institution controlled for 
private gain. 

The Commercial Museum was founded was 
hecome the greatest manufacturing country in the world. We produce a surplus 
of manufactures that must sold. Our manufactured exports have aboul 
doubled in ten years—in truth a cause for satisfaction. And yet we have not ac- 


because it needed. America is 


be 


complished enough. Although we manufacture more goods than England and 
Germany combined, we do not export nearly so many manufactured goods as 
either one of those competitors. 

Helps the Individual. 


The purpose of the Commercial Museum is to advance American commerce 
generally by helping the individual. To achieve this end the institution has been 
developed to aid the manufacturer in every step from the securing of his raw sup- 
plies to the scientific marketing of his goods abroad. 

In a park set aside by the city are four beautiful buildings of immense size. 
In all they contain some 400,000 square feet of floor space crowded with ex- 
hibits of all articles that enter into the world’s commerce. These range from 
the raw products to the finished goods, the latter including examples of what 
foreign manufacturers are offering in export trade. 

Having thus shown the manufacturer what to send and how to make it eco- 
nomically, there remains for the Commercial Museum its most important function 
of all—that of teaching him how to sell it profitably. This part of the work is 
looked after by the Foreign Trade Bureau of the Commercial Museum. 


Most failures in foreign commerce come about hecause manufacturers do 
not know what to send and what not to send. A common error of the novice 


is thinking that, because of the superiority of his product, he can educate for- 
eigners to conform to something unfamiliar to them. The museum proves to him 
that if he would succeed he must make his goods conform to native preference 
and custom. English and German manufacturers do this and none questions their 
preeminence in foreign commerce. 


Seeks Foreign Agents. 


The museum will help any manufacturer to secure the right kind of foreign 
agents. There are on file at the bureau reports on the business methods and 
character of some 350,000 foreign houses. The goods to be exploited are con- 
sidered and a list of agents qualified in every way to handle them is compiled. 
Thus the manufacturer is enabled to aim directly at the bull’s-eve in negotiating 
for representatives who can best serve him in any corner of the world. These 
rating reports conversely work to the advantage of the exporter in assisting him 
to secure payment of bad or slow foreign debts. The bureau will assist in these 
collections, and since the foreign concerns know that failure to pay up will put 
them on a black list international in influence they usually respond promptly. 

(Condensed from an article by John S. Lopes, in Harper's Weekly.) 

The Foreign Trade Bureau of the Commercial Museum maintains information, 
translation and publication services. There is also a practical consulting library, 
recognized as one of the most complete of its kind in the world. 

Commercial organizations are recommended to apply to Wilfred H. 
Secretary of the Commercial Museum, for pamphlets describing its work. 


Schoff, 











Detroit 

About a year and a half ago the Boa 

iD irs of the Detroit Board of ¢ 
e, feeling that somethir ould be 
don issist Detroit manufac 

( ril reign trade ippointe { 

Fil ( ' 
} ! 1 
i nt ») Det manuf | 

oat 1 Ca ti ll i 

rnals 

\Ve ¢ i Ih 

e come fron ractieall el ( 
ad co l I | tl ( er 
( ( n hnutac I na the 
la yt OO inquire It fy nt] 
lappe hat we recei quirie rr goods 
li bell made in Detroit In each case 
they are referred to manufacturers in 
or Michigan, or, goo not being 
1ade in the State, to any manufacture 
in the United States making the irticie 
question. 

Our Committee also does translation 
work for our manutacturers, which is a 
saving of considerable time for a od 
inany who previously sent their wo to 
eastern pcints. 

We furnish articles to our newspapers 
right alone relative to export matters 
and also carry foreign irade notes in our 
cwn publication, The Detroiter, each 
month. 

Inquiries are carefully attended in 1e- 
lation to climatie conditions, roads, ways 


‘o pack and ship goods. 

In United Consular 
officer reported that an automobile manu 
facturer was advertising an American car 
abroad as “free from all American imper- 
fections of manufacture and made accord- 


one case, a states 


ing to the latest European standards.” 
The matter was referred to us from 
Washington and on _ investigation we 


found the advertising to be that of a lo- 
cal manufacturer. On the matter being 
called to his attention, he instructed his 
foreign representatives to discontinue 
such advertising, it being deemed detri- 
mental to our entire trade in that coun 
try. 
LEROY M. GIBBS, 
Business Manager. 


Newark 


Through the Committee on Manufac- 
turers of The Board of Trade, of the City 
of Newark, N. J., advantage is taken of 
information contained in consular reports 
and distributed, also of various channels 
offered through correspondence with for- 
eign agents. 

As a result of an Industrial Exposition 
very successfully conducted during the 
past vear, we have set aside the sum of 
$12,000 to defray the cost of making a 
canvass to ascertain the name all in- 
dividuals, firms or corporations engage] 
in manufacturing in this city, with a 
classified list of the articles produced in 
our factories. 

This information has been compiled, 
translated into French and Spanish and 
manuscript of a complete trade directory 
is in the hands printer. 

We shall cirenlate copies to all mem 
bers of the diplomatic and consular corps 


Ot 


of the 


of the United States, to foreign embas- 
sies and to all the libraries and other 
public places in the various cities of 


South America, Australia and Europe 
In this wav we anticipate conferring 
a benefit upon the industrial interests of 
Newark. 
JAS. M. REILLY, 
Secretary. 


New Orleans 


The Merchants and Manufacturers Bu- 
reau of the New Orleans Progressive 


Union, maintains an Export Department, 
in charge of a man born in Latin Ameri- 
ca, whose duty is to meet every ship that 


enters this port, ascertain what mer- 
chants are on board, and endeavor to 
have them purchase from New Orleans 
firms. This has proven very successful. 


as we have been able to divert, through 


this means, trade that would have gone 
to other markets. 
We also send thousands of letters to 


Central and South America, calling at- 
tention to the advantages of New Orleans 
ws an Export trade market. 

We also have a Committee, at the pres- 
ent time, looking into the details of a 
trip to made by the heads of New 
Orleans houses to export countries. 

ALLEN H. BORDEN, 
Executive 


be 


Secretary. 


Renlies have ilso heen received from the 


al i\ 
Merchant’s Ass'n of N. Y, the Buffalo Cham 
ber of Commerce, the Jersey Citv Chamber 
of Commerce, the Louisville Board of Traae 
stating that committees are being organ- 
ized for the promotion of foretgn trade 
This subject will be taken un again in the 
next issue of The Nation’s Business 
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The Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of the Interior has functions that are 
clearly those of investigation and 2ive 
it no legal power to force the results of 
the investigations upan the public, Yet 
this Bureau, which has existed not quite 
three years has already stimulated the 
“Safety First’ movement’ throughout 
the country to such an extent that mine 
operators, railroads and factories are 
turning their attention to the question of 
safety in employment. 

The Bureau of Mines has three leading 


functions, each of them having close 
relation to business efficiency. 

The first is in the field of research to 
prevent unnecessary waste and thus to 
secure benefits to later generations when 
they make demands upon the native 
mineral resources of the United States. 
From this point of view the Bureau of 
Mines is a strong contributing force in 





the direction of conservation. 


DIRECTOR JOSEPH A. HOLMES. 


Producer-Gas. 

The second is in the field of research relative to the general economic develop- 
ment of mining and the best juse of present day capacity by the mines of America. 
jt thus looks after the current welfare of the industry and of the nation as affect- 
ed by mine development, An illustration of the value of such research is found 
in the field of natural gas. The waning supply in many parts of the country 
has led to earnest study of methods for utilizing low-grade coal for producer- 
gas and thus preventing the necessity for removing factories equipped for gas 
from places where the natural supply is declining. Beyond the advantage to fac- 
tories now using natural gas, the researches of the Bureau of Mines relative to 
producer-gas engines are aimed at stimulating a national desire to have each 
ton of coal productive of its full power. A striking feature’ relative to 
this research is that probably not ten per cent, of the power locked up in coal 
is used under ordinary circumstances. The balance escapes in gases, etc. 

The increased development of producer-gas engines under the stimulus of 
such investigations is shown by the fact that in 1904 the largest gas engine 
available represented only 250 horse power. Now the largest gas engine avail- 
able represents five thousand horse power. 

The third feature of work done by the Bureau of Mines is a combination of 
safety and business in that researches have been made to show the economic 
advantage of safety in mining and of the protection of miners. The great bitu- 
minous mines of the country, for instance, are being run on so small a margin of 
possible profit that the prevention of mine accidents comes into sight as a means 
of continuing the life of some of the coal mines themselves, in that a disaster 
in a mine can through indemnities for the loss or life wipe out the earning capac- 
ity of the mine altogether. 

The researches of the Bureau of Mines also serve to give currency to right ideas, 
the complete use of blast furnace gases in Gary is a type of this service. These 
gases are made to provide heat and power for the great steel plant and are thus 
economizing that which in all the unmeasured past has been uncontrolled loss. 
One hundred thousand horse power created by these gases saves annually to 
the nation 1,000,000 tons of coal. The Bureau makes these methods known to 
others interested in the same subject with a view to promoting similar methods. 
Again the fact that slag heaps are conspicuous by their absence in Gary is ex- 
plaimed to the nation and the method of using slag for the manufacture of ce- 
ment brought to the attention of those who are embarrassed by the growth of 
their slag heaps. 

The Bureau has at its disposal a hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars 
a year to be used in testing types of fuel used by the Government and determin- 
ing for all government establishments the most efficient methods of using the 
fuel supply. By research the Bureau shows which coal is best for coke, which 
for gas, and which for ordinary commercial and domestic use. Having reached 
such conclusions, the Bureau then demonstrates the accuracy of its researches 
in relation to fuel supplied to the government, at penitentiaries, public buildings, 
ete., the country over. The experts for the government show how the fuel sup- 
plied can be used in greatest efficiency at the lowest prices. The point has been 
made that at some remote places, perfectly honest employes of the government 
were using anthracite coal at twenty-five dollars a ton, when equally good 
results could have been secured from local coal, costing only two or three dollars a 
ton. Every year since the Bureau of Mines has been in existence its appropria- 
tion for research has been more than made up by the efficiency added to govern- 
ment heating plants. Its researches become public property and the Bureau of 
Mines is thus bringing additional efficiency to the use of coal the nation over. 


{ Research Regarding Explosives. 

An important field of work on the part of the Bureau has been in relation 
to explosives used in mines. Nothing has been too great or too small for investi- 
gation. For instance, the use of two sticks of dynamite properly tamped as con- 
trasted with the use of three sticks untamped, has represented in one mine alone 
an economy of twenty thousand dollars a year. The discovery by the Bureau that 
a double strength detonator would produce just as effective results with forty 
per cent. dynamite as had hitherto been produced with sixty per cent. dynamite 
is resulting in great economies. Related to research relative to explosives and 
their usefulness has been labored research relative to explosives and their dan- 
gers. It was found through investigation that the ordinary black powder used in 
blasting carried with it risks that were every year recorded in mine disasters 
and loss of life. Consequently, the Bureau began a testing and investigation of 
all powders with a view to stating which were compe2ratively safe. Those pow- 
ders that withstood the test were termed “permissible?’? and their use urged 
in dangerous mines, 

Its line of research has been a great factor in the reduction of mine explo- 
sions and consequent loss of life as seen in the following table: 

Production, number of men employed, and number of men killed in and around the 
coal mines of the United States in the calendar years 1907 to 1912, inclusive. 


Number killed, 








; h Production 
any Production Number Per per death, 
me (short tons) employed. Per 1,000,000 (short tons 
Total 1,000 Short tons of coal) 
employed, of coal 
| mined, 
i 
ae ag ote $61.406,000 655,418 3,197 1.88 6.93 144,000 
1908. .--e00 «2. «| 404,933,000 672,794 2,449 3.64 6.05 165,000 
1909. ...++se0+:00+| 460,761,000 666, 523 2,668 4.00 5.7 173,000 
Seer eee Fe 725,030 2,840 3.92 5.66 177,000 
Sith. cs sndenencae 196. 221,000 728,348 2,719 3.73 5.48 183,000 
19128@.....-+--...., 550,000,000 750,000 2.350 3.13 4.27 | 234,000 





a Subject to slight revision. 





Their investigations were in the direction of quick-burning powders and 
there are now used in this country sixteen to seventeen million pounds of per- 
missible explosives a year, when five years ago practically none of those were in use, 

An indication of the cost arising from preventable catastrophes can be gained 
by referring to the Cherry Mine disaster which occurred in lllinois, Nov. 13, 1909. 
Subscriptions and appropriations of $1,500,000 became necessary. The disaster 
wiped out two hundred and fifty-six lives. 


States Becoming Aroused. 

Reverting now to the opening statement relative to the Bureau of Mines as 
limited to investigation and without power of compulsion, it is pleasing to draw 
attention to certain results secured. All mining states of the union are now more 
active in making appropriations for mine inspection than has ever been true be- 
fore. The majority of such states are now appropriating more than twice as 
much as they did for this purpose before the bureau was created. These results 
have been aided and in some cases prompted by conferences on the part) of repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Mines with state inspectors of mines and with state geo- 
logists. The result is a tendency on the part of the states to undertake feasible 
and enforceable laws relative to mines and mine operations. From the very rea- 
son that the Bureau has been without authority to eniorce action there has been 
evidenced in its labors a complete absence of wild .or theoretical suggestions; 
for the officers of the Bureau have felt that the responsibility of acting on their 
researches belongs to others and therefore the researches must be final and exacily 
applicable. 

During the past eight weeks a very important conference has been held in 
Pittsburgh relative to the boring of oil and gas wells and the relation of these 
to coal mines through which the bores might pass. The outcome is a report of 
this conference of state geologists, representatives of the Bureau of Mines, state 
mine inspectors and coal, natural gas, and petroleum operators. The report 
places in the hands of all interested parties the nation over a meang for securing 
uniformity in reasonable legislation that will reduce the dangers of coal mines 
arising from active or forsaken bores. 


Union Labor Co-operation. 

In the direction of organized labor the Bureau of Mines is in touch with the 
United Mine Workers relative to the formation of a committee of five to secure 
on the part of the miners themselves, co-operation in the enforcement of simple 
rules of safety. The particular point of this step is that probably one-half of the 
miners in America can not speak English and therefore have no clear idea of 
either state or federal government and usually hold to the incorrect idea that 
government is designed as a means of oppressing the people. The effort on the 
part of the Bureau of Mines to secure safety has in many places been hindered 
by suspicion on the part of the miners themselves and therefore the effort to reach 
these men through their own organization for .eir own benefit is being made. 

Possibly the most picturesque appeal that the Bureau of Mines has made to the 
public has been in the direction of its rescue cars. There are eight of these cars 
in existence in this country, located at various points, so that no active mine is 
more than twenty-four hours away from a rescue car. Pach car has a crew con- 
sisting of one mining engineer two practical miners, and a cook and janitor. The 
cars are constantly on the move, they are never idle. According to a schedule 
each travels from mine to mine and wherever it stops, lectures are given to the 
superintendents and foremen, conferences are held with operators, and the prac- 
tical miners drill other miners for rescue work. Thus each of these cars during 
the year leaves behind it influences that in a moment of unexpected disaster may 
mean the saving of many lives. As a result of the work the mine operators of the 
the saving of many lives. As a result of the work the mine operators of the 
country have within the past two years purchased 1500 outfits of rescue appara- 
tus, so as to enable local offices to deal instantly with those who are injured by 
explosions or accidents. 

In the beginning both miners and operators were suspicious of these cars and 
of the Bureau of Mines. A complete change has come in two years. The opera- 
tors see in the researches of the Bureau of Mines a help towards efficiency and 
satety: the miners see the same At a recent “Safety First” movement meeting 
held in Pittsburgh, eight thouand men were present. Four years ago it is doubt- 
ful whether twenty-five would have been present under similar circumstances. 

In these days when efficiency is demanded in every line of business the test 
that must be applied to any bureau of the government is as to whether it is pay- 
ing for itself in practical results. Applying this test to the Bureau of Mines, 
it is seen that its appropriations for research in the matter of fuel used by the 
government each year have been more than met by the results of research and 
that consequently from the Bureau of Mines has come to the nation as a costless 
by-product all the good influence which it is exerting upon mines, mining con- 
ditions, the safety of miners, the resuscitation of injured, and the conservation of 
resources. —Based on an interview with Director Joseph A Holmes. 
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